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RURAL AND URBAN THOUGHT: A CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE THEORY OF PROGRESS AND DECAY.* 


I. 


Great things have been expected from the application of the sciences 
to the industries, and so far as material production goes, the results 
have surpassed anticipation. Yet meanwhile the hopes for an 
accompanying age of peace and social progress have as yet not 
materialised ; indeed, the resources of warfare have grown more 
formidable than ever, without any adequate certainty of our being 
able to restrain them. Moreover, the passions of international warfare 
are being too largely transferred to intra-national strife. Witness the 
growing parties of revolutionary type in France and Germany, and 
perhaps among ourselves. Of these revolutionary parties, the Com- 
munists are but the most convinced and outspoken. 


WITH regard to the advance of science, there is also a widespread 
discouragement, notably when we recall the great hopes of the last 
century so frequently expressed by thinkers of scientific outlook, 
such as Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, and 
many more. Their view was this: given an adequate knowledge 
of the sciences, mathematical, physical, biological and social, humanity 
should thereby immeasurably advance beyond its previously too 
largely military or other governing powers, since competent scientific 
and industrial direction would be substituted therefor. But, alas, 
how few dare say so now ! 


Tue explanation we offer of the present situation and its discourage- 
ments, is, however, a simple and definite one. Although there have 
been advances in all the sciences, and even beyond their mathematical 
and physical levels, it is, however, in these latter that the bulk of our 
progress has essentially been made and applied, so far as the great 
world is concerned. All current talk of “ science and its applications” 
is still essentially on this lower level, with its increasing comprehension 
and mastery of the physical forces ; so it may be regarded as a matter 
of encouragement, not the reverse, when we find the very leaders 


*Presented to the meeting of the International Association for the Improvement 
of Industrial Relations, held at Girten College, Cambridge. 
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of physical thought and mechanistic action becoming disillusioned. 
Thus many members of the Cambridge Congress may have noted, 
if not even participated in, the recent most representative of possible 
gatherings of the engineering world, that of the centenary celebrations 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers. Its most interesting event was 
the lecture on “ A Century of Inventions” by Sir Alfred Ewing, 
one of the most distinguished of living engineers; before the war 
our leading educator for the navy, and now Principal of Edinburgh 
University. While, of course, fully appreciating the great physical 
and chemical advances of the past century, he anticipates, and even 
hopes for, social advances and possibilities so different from current 
mechanistic ideas that we cannot do better than quote his words: 


‘“‘Ir may very well happen that the mental energy of mankind, now flowing 
so strongly in this channel of ours will seek and find outlets in other directions. 
While as engineers we may regret such an issue, we cannot but admit that 
it may prove beneficial to the human race, since beyond question there is 
grave need for progress of quite a different kind. 


“For the fact remains that all our efforts to apply the sources of power in 
nature to the use and convenience of man, successful as they are in creating 
for him new capacities, new comforts, new habits, leave him at bottom much 
what he was before. I used, as a young teacher, to think that the splendid 
march of discovery and invention, with its penetration of the secrets of 
nature, its consciousness of power, its absorbing mental interest, its unlimited 
possibilities of benefit, was, in fact, accomplishing some betterment of the 
character of man. I thought that the assiduous study of engineering could 
not fail to soften his primitive instincts, that it must develop a sense of law 
and order and righteousness.” 


“ But the war came, and I realised the moral failure of applied mechanics. 
It was a shock to find that a nation’s eminence in this department of intellec- 
tual effort did nothing to prevent a reversion to savagery, conscienceless, 
unbridled, made only the more brutal by its vastly enhanced ability to hurt. 
I saw that the wealth of products and ideas with which the engineer had 
enriched mankind might be prostituted to ignoble use. It served to equip 
the nations with engines of destruction incomparably more potent and 
ruthless than any known before. We had put into the hand of civilisation 
a weapon far deadlier than the weapons of barbarism, and there was nothing 
to stay her hand.” 


“ CIVILISATION, in fact, turned the weapon upon herself. The arts of the 
engineer had, indeed, been effectively learnt, but they had not changed 
man’s soul. In our diligent cultivation of these arts we engineers have 
perhaps forgotten that progress in them has far outstripped the ethical 
progress of the race. We have given the child a sharp-edged tool before 
he has the sense to handle it wisely. We have given him the power to do 
poe ss mischief, when he hardly knows the difference between right 
and wrong. 


“ Dogs it not follow that the duty of leadership is to educate his judgment 
and his conscience? Collective moral sense, collective sie taptn: 
sibility, the divine maxim to do to others as we would that they should do 
to us—these are lessons in respect of which all the nations, even the 
most progressive, have still much to learn. 
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“THERE are people who talk glibly of the next great war. I wonder if 
they know how near in the last war the world came to destruction through 
misapplying the endowment which it owes to the engineer. Do they realise 
that with added experience and further malignant ingenuity, the weapons 
of a future war will be more than ever deadly, more than ever indiscriminate, 
and the peril to civilisation will be indefinitely increased ? ” 

“ SurELy it is for the engineer, as much as any man, to pray for a spiritual 
awakening, to strive after such a growth of sanity as will prevent the gross 
misuse of his good gifts. For it is the engineer who, in the course of his 
labours to promote the comfort and convenience of man, has put into man’s 
unchecked and careless hand a monstrous potentiality of ruin.” 


Sucu frankness from so representative and responsible a physicist, 
engineer and educator, is in high degree encouraging, in so far as it 
goes. His recognition of the moral failure of applied mechanics and 
the need of moral education is all to the good. Yet it is also dis- 
couraging that an educator so eminent should not clearly recognise 
and proclaim that it is hence necessary for the other sciences to be 
making their progress, getting their hearing, and having their applica- 
tions as vigorously carried out as those of the engineering world. 
We miss here the recognition and need of biological and evolutionary 
sciences, and these, moreover, as transcending the crude conceptions 
of the survival of the fittest (of which we heard so much during the 
war). And above all do we miss a call to the clearer understanding 
of the higher and finer elements of survival, to which Darwin did 
far greater justice than have most of his followers. For the evolution 
of the Mammals beyond the Reptiles was not in terms of tooth and 
claw, but of their advance to motherhood and care of the young ; 
and these advances, to be sure, reach to their highest in humanity, 
with its prolonging infancy, and its richer developments accordingly. 
So again, and even more fully, we should have expected Sir Alfred 
Ewing to call for recognition of the progress and applications of 
psychology, and moreover throughout the whole range of education ; 
and, further, while appreciating the recognition and need of moral 
advance, he failed to claim that this also requires a corresponding 
progress of all the social sciences. Here, then, we insist upon the 
needed recognition and advancement of the vital and social sciences, 
beyond the physical, and towards that corresponding fullness of 
application in life which they still lack to-day. All these fields of 
science need to be presented in their essential succession, from the 
simple and more measurable studies of matter and energy, onwards 
to the increasingly difficult and variable phenomena of life and mind, 
society and morals, in their still too obscure evolutionary processes. 
Again, we must proclaim the presentment of the sciences in the con- 
verse order, to which our above cited author happily inclines: that 
of starting from the moral and social standpoint, for we thence better 
understand the phenomena of life and mind. And even the physical 
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world itself becomes thus more intelligible, since now more fully 
realising its importance, as the material environment of society, and 
of all organic life as well. 


Tuis position may be illustrated by reference to the current changes 


~ in education with which our own sociological and educational endea- 


vours have been most concerned : that of beginning scientific education 
neither with mathematics, mechanics, physics nor chemistry, as is 
still the customary practice, and usually without ever getting to life 
or society at all. The scientific and educational method we con- 
tinuously work for, is that of Survey, of the Region and City before 
our eyes; and this from every level, from boy-scout excursion to 
geographer’s and historian’s; and alike upon their local map, and 
towards its richer understanding, and all with fuller charting and 
graphic illustration. We thus observe all we can of physical nature, 
from sun, moon and planets to stars, and from hills to plains, from 
clouds, snows and streams to river and sea. Next comes instruction 
in elementary mathematics accordingly, and in geology and meteorology 
as well; and all this increasingly with introduction to the physical 
and chemical interpretation of these main phenomena. And as this 
physical world is vibrant with life, we soon come to understand the 
main relation of plants to water and soil, to climate and temperature, 
and above all to the solar energy of light: in short, the process of 
photosynthesis. For upon this process of photosynthesis the whole 
of animal and human life is dependent for its maintenance: indeed 
also, is hence derived the very composition of the atmosphere itself, 
of which our all-essential oxygen is not the mere beginning for the 
inorganic chemistry of the schools and textbooks, but is the organic 
waste product of the green plant-world throughout its evolution. 
With such concrete main beginnings, of the understanding of organic 
life in its physical environment, we are ready for definite knowledge 
and even understanding of man’s action on nature, constructive and 
destructive by turns. 

II. 

PREDOMINANTLY urban though is our modern life, and predominantly 
metropolitan our thought-system, we yet find some repose and relief 
from it in our rural holiday, and this happily ranges as widely as 
nature offers, as up to snows, forests and moorland ; and thence down 
again by hill-crofts, and through pastures and farms, to gardened 
villages and seashore. Yet even there for the most part we carry our 
own town-thought with us. For few discern at all, and hardly any 
clearly, how this rural world offers us not only the beauties and bounties 
of nature, but also, in its workers and their villages, the essentials of 
our civilisation, the simple origins of our most complex urban and 
metropolitan institutions, and these easily explained, even to much 
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of their working in our day. Hence to survey this simple rural world 
in its fundamental social developments is the chapter of human 
evolution now most urgently needed, even for our practical purposes. 
The antiquity of man is now practically undisputed, and even his 
prehistoric development from gathering, hunting and fishing in the 
paleolithic age, to the dawning agricultural civilisation of the neolithic. 
Yet we still need to investigate and realise far more fully those further 
steps of social evolution, whereby the simple and elemental occupa- 
tions, as of hunting, of mining, of wood-cutting, of shepherding and 
of crofting, farming and gardening have essentially developed our 
present civilisation, while this has been diffused, extended and inter- 
mingled by the development of the fishing life, as through merchant- 
venturing and piracy to our maritime organisations for commercial 
intercourse and for war. In this line of inquiry our regional survey 
method of investigation and education now finds important fields. 
The activities of the present writers, and their associates, as at the 
Edinburgh Outlook Tower, at Leplay House in London, and at 
Montpellier, are thus so many endeavours to bring open-minded 
people—teachers, students or tourists—into such contacts with rural 
realities that they may return to their city with a better understanding 
of it, and liberation as far as may be from its characteristic myth- 
systems, its pecuniary and mechanistic cultures, and its corresponding 
practices. For as we ascend the vale to the mountains, or descend 
again to the sea, we are for the time freed from our imperial or national 
cares ; for the State, its bureaucrats and lawyers, its politicians and 
their fluctuating struggles, are for the time forgotten. Of mechanistic 
industry we see nothing beyond the village smithy, aud of business 
only the convenient little shop, while even finance does not trouble 
us so Jong as our purse is provided with the needful, even to the ticket 
to take us home. After the fatigues and excitements of the city, we 
rest amid green peace, and let our tired eyes roam to the far horizon, 
instead of being near-focussed on task or print—a simple hygiene 
towards sanity of the mind, as the mental physicians know, even better 
than do the oculists. And when thus rested enough to observe, 
appreciate and understand the life and work of this rural world around 
us, a new understanding of our own life and work develops, and this 
not only organic and mental, but social also: and so with fresh lights 
from it upon the city to which we return. 


Ill. 


WE may here naturally be asked—what evidence have you of all these 
large claims? So let us offer a few examples; and first a notable one. 


IN the vast literature of history, what work surpasses Gibbon’s DecLINE 
AND FALL OF THE ROMAN Empire, which, albeit a century and a half 
old, has still only needed modern arnotation to bring it practically 
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up-to-date. Yet little though its editors and readers realise the need, 
we must here press on them the very large element of reinterpretation 
of this decline and fall, which was contributed more than two genera- 
tions ago by George B. Marsh, then American minister in Rome, 
in a book first called THe EartH AND Man, and next THe Eartu 
as Mopirmep sy Human Action. Although a scholar, even a 
philologist, he was also a geographer ; and having already realised 
the active deforestation of his own country, he was able to see with 
new clearness the far more terrible ruin of old Italy, as indeed of all 
Mediterranean lands, from Spain to Greece, and so Asia Minor and 
beyond, through the destruction of the forests ; for thus it was that 
most favoured of regions became increasingly desolate, and is still 
so profoundly impoverished. Of course man needs fuel; and he 
needs timber too, for purposes without number. But when the trees 
have been cut for ages without replanting, the result is desolation. 
And this not only in the central Italian peninsula, but from Spain 
to Lebanon, where the long famous cedar forests are now represented 
by a few straggling old specimens behind a high and guarded wall, 
while all around lies a rocky desolation, from which wellnigh all soil 
has long ago been washed away, leaving only scraps of scantiest vegeta- 
tion, which the occasional goatherd and his flock go on destroying. 
So long as terraces were built and maintained to hold up the soil, 
and these kept cultivated with corn and vine, and with that most 
important of all Mediterranean trees, the olive, all was well, and 
civilisation grew, prospered and flourished. So much indeed that 

ic calculations have brought out the result that in the great 
days before the decline and fall of Rome and Greece and Palestine, 
the economic value of these geotechnic terrace-systems, from Spain 
to Syria, by far exceeded the present wealth of any and all of these 
Mediterranean lands. But with the material ruin of the old agricul- 
tural Roman world and its fall to Metropolitan Empire (whence the 
main forms of urban thought, as now in our great cities), the rural 
world lost heart, along with well-being. So its terraces crumbled, 
and its earth was washed down ; thus spoiling the very plains and 
making marshes, with their deadly malaria, ruining health and strength 
as well. Here, then,is a fresh interpretation of the Decline and Fall ; 
in which the political and social events described by historians are 
not denied, but themselv-s largely reinterpreted, even to the madness 
and tyranny of too many Czsars. 


THis worst of all forms of man’s destruction of nature is not confined 
to Mediterranean lands, as is conspicuously seen in the once great 
empire of Persia. Indeed, beyond; so that Baron Richthofen, a 
geographer who was long Prussian Ambassador in China, developed 
the most comprehensive of all interpretations of the Decline and Fall, 
not only of Rome, through the barbarian invasions made or pushed 
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on by Mongols, but of those of China and India as well, in terms of 
the desolation of Central Asia, of which one of our greatest travellers, 
Sir Aurel Stein, has brought back se much evidence. How far all 
this may be largely also a cosmic dessication—and from the Sahara 
to the Gobi—is a matter still under investigation, as notably by 
Huntingdon, the eminent Yale geographer. So if nature be adding 
new desolation to that by man, we have all the more seriously to 
consider that his main task towards survival, and from West to East 
—albeit still too largely overlooked and too much neglected by each 
urban administrative group we call State, Government, &c.—is the 
gradual replanting of forests over Europe and Asia, and this as skilfully 
and rapidly as possible. There has been, of course, some little awaken- 
ing, and with modest beginnings in this direction ; and in the brief 
reconstruction impulse of the After-War more was promised, and a 
little begun ; but even this work was soon curtailed by the mistaken 
economy of the urban bureaucrat. 


Tuis blindness of urban thought to rural reality persists also in all 
schools of Socialism. Here take Marx, with his precursors and 
successors; take Fabian administrative endeavours; or Shavian 
income-equalisations ; and so on, to the utmost Communistic utepias, 
even beyond their preliminary one of fury and fire. Even grant them 
all the changes they desire—are these not still essentially in the urban 
thought-circle, mechanistic and pecuniary by turns? Were this not 
so, how could any Socialist have gone on for the past two generations 
preaching socialism or trying to practise it, without seeing that beyond 
his familiar illustration of the ancient and undeniable socialism 
of the public highway, is the forest, to and from which it should lead, 
instead of to desolated moorland. Surely it is a commonplace to 
every social geographer, that of all forms of rural development over 
Europe, it is the forest which most definitely thrives and prospers 
under collective ownership, that of the village, the town and city, the 
province or State also. Even when, by exception, we see great and 
well-kept forests in private hands, in the vast majority of cases these 
are held, not by minor proprietors, but by those to whom old rural 
aristocracy has given a sense of continuity with their region, and even 
no small touch of dynastic feeling in it. For illustration, recall our 
most brilliant example of forest enterprise, the introduction by a Duke 
of Atholl of the larch into Britain. He lived to see a ship built from 
his trees ; and so is remembered by that most distinguished title in 
the peerage, “John the Planter.” So, for Marx and his successors 
to have thrown away this magnificent argument for collective owner- 
ship, is to our rural minds an amazing illustration of the limitation 
of urban thought. No wonder the peasant, from Ireland to France, 
or thence to Russia, is little moved by the urban socialist, be he simple 
orator, or metropolitan dictator ; and this is why the “ red ” revolution 
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is now plainly evoking against it the green banner of the peasant, 
as now rising at various points of Eastern Europe, and destined to 
spread, and come to power. Yet not by militancy, but the very 
reverse, the methods of reconstructive pez-e ; so renewing, upon our 
modern spiral, those life-maintaining and life-developing methods by 
which in old times the agricultural world produced our cultivated 
plants and our domesticated animals, each and all prehistoric, which 
in turn gave us most of such cultivation and domestication as we yet 
possess. We submit, then, that here lies not only the central and 
essential process of social evolution in the past, but also that happily 
reappearing for the opening of a better future for our own successors. 
The frequent urban aspiration of “a return to Nature ” is thus to be 
understood—and practised ; not left as an empty phrase. 


IV. 


TAKE now some further concrete instances. Crops, as Egypt and 
Eastern countries know best, need water ; but rain and its streams in 
deforested regions are fitful and transient, with their downpour too 
much lost. Hence the rain-irrigation “‘ tanks ” of India, and the vast 
artificial lakes of old Ceylon. It is encouraging that the natural river 
irrigation system of Egypt has again become a centre of substantial 
engineering progress, and this spreading to British India and other 
lands. Yet its full social and economic significance has still to be 
grasped, both by our utmost imperialists and their severest Indian 
critics—witness even Mr. Gandhi, with so much of spinning-wheel, 
but as yet rothing of spade. The countless Indian intellectuals who 
now qualify as lawyers and politicians, both at home and in England, 
have as yet shown no policy in which forestry, irrigation or drainage 
appreciably figure ; these seem to have no more existence in their 
minds, than in those of our own innumerable urban sufferers from 
barristeria. But when the rural sociologist looks at law—without 
getting lost amid its details and fictions, as its professional practitioners 
still do—he sees the broad and simple generalisation (mostly uncon- 
sidered by them), that what essentially characterises the individualist 
tradition of law, as from Rome onwards, and its contrast with the more 
communal social system of the Eastern village, is essentially based on 
their different modes of farming. For in raising our cereals of the 
West, each man minds his own plough and his own field, and not his 
neighbour’s ; whereas in rice, as the characteristic cereal of the East, 
the first thing of all is to organise the communal water and give each 
and every field its share. With our Western cereals, too, women and 
even children once helped in their secondary and minor ways, at 
harvest time, though now invented away: but in the East all the 
family, old and young, can take their part, alike in planting the rice 
and in cutting it. So definite is this contrast between the Western 
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individualistic cultivation of corn and the Eastern communalistic 
cultivation of rice, that after a generation of rice-culture in the well- 
irrigated parts of Lombardy, the peasants began petitioning for legal 
and social changes to the Italian Government. Their pleas were 
practically unintelligible to the Parliamentarian mind, until a senator, 
who had been in China, threw up his hands in astonishment, saying, 
“Dio mio! These people are asking for Chinese institutions !” 
Of course they were ; rice demands and creates them. 


Permit one more illustration to bring out this tragic contrast of rural 
survey from urban reason—or unreason. In our long lives of much 
travel, no journey is more familiar to us than that from Aberdeen 
or Edinburgh to London and Dover. From largely Londonised and 
Parisianised student-iife, as afterwards through town-planning, our 
main interest along these various routes used to be especially in the 
Cities and towns passed through; but with maturing social studies 
one sees that the towns, even at their greatest, are in the country, and 
of it. However much they may be like Cobbett’s “Wen” upon it, 
we need not here inquire ; but certainly the country is not the mere 
hinterland of the metropolis, as Paris and London so substantially 
think, speak and write. So now other observations on our journeys 
impress themselves ; largely the desolate hillsides awaiting the return 
of sanity to finance, and of wisdom in statesmanship, to replant them 
with forests ; and also the running to waste of waters into the sea. 
By rare exception Salisbury shows beside its glorious cathedral, the 
remains of its “‘ water-meadows,” which were once fundamentally 
associated with the very foundation of that city and cathedral alike. For 
the great Bishop who left Old Sarum saw to the planning of all three. 


AGAIN on these long journeys, one looks at the pastures; and now 
far more than was the case a generation ago, one sees the cows botanising 
for grass among the rushes, demonstrating how drainage is needed 
afresh accordingly ; but we see no sign of adequate appreciation of 
this need, much less financial devices towards such apparently 
“unremunerative investment”; the financial city thereby proving 
itself unfinancial. It is in some respects an old story, that of the 
degeneration of Londoners, and of townlings generally, as largely 
physical ; but in this failure to co-operate with rural endeavour, is 
there not manifestly mental deterioration too ? 


Vv. 

Now may be anticipated the natural challenge which such plain 
speaking is indeed intended to evoke : How shall we find ways and 
means to afforest, irrigate and drain, much less intensively to cultivate ? 
Here the answer can but be broad and brief (since each detailed plan 
would need a whole paper). Yet in brief we say—by foresighted rural 
finance, with constructively social direction ; as distinguished from 
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the shallow urban finance, of immediate individual gains, and ever- 
extending indebtedness. 


So far, however, we have been but indicating rural survey and inter- 
pretation towards abating the limitations of the urban mind ; yet it 
next remains to suggest the rural view towards the better under- 
standing of cities and their doings. In various languages the same 
word expresses peasant and builder; for instance, the German 
“ Bauer.” So here the renewing art of town-planning is best known 
and most esteemed in the towns themselves by its works of garden- 
village character ; which, in Ruskin’s phrase, no longer spread town 
into country, but bring something of country into town. 


But, alas, Dame Barnett’s and Raymond Unwin’s Hampstead Garden 
Village, Cadbury’s Bournville and Lever’s Port Sunlight, have as 
yet had far more influence in Germany and even in America than at 
home, for round London the speculative builder has gone on much 
as before, and is still building long dull streets for the shopkeepers 
and clerks of town, while even at Woolwich, with its skilled engineers, 
and its progress of co-operation and executive social service, there 
has been no adequate demand for what town-planners are so able 
and willing to supply. And as to their larger schemes, as for towns 
of limited size separated from each other by broad belts of farm and 
woodland as well as garden, there are still only a few beginnings, as 
at Letchworth, and ‘“‘ New Town,” and Welwyn. 


So, too, for the colliers with all their would-be organisations towards 
better conditions ; for though the incipient Kent Coalfield has been 
well planned by Abercrombie, the existing colliery squalor, from 
South Wales to Fifeshire, is nowhere being adequately dealt with. 
Of course, we know all the customary excuses ; of which one is as 
easily demolished as another; for were there but will to seek and 
find the way even among any, much less all the five parties, who alike 
failed so lamentably in the recent coal crisis—masters, workers, the 
Government, Coal Commission and the public—reconstruction would 
follow. Indeed, the skilled group most competent in this matter, 
the Town Planning Institute, with their engineering and hygienist 
allies, are too much failing also, for they also remain little more than 
technical experts, and are loaded up with lawyers and administrators 
too largely dead weight ; so that their social planners for social service 
have not yet the courage to claim their needed and definite leadership 
of the preceding five parties. Closely connected with this is the 


_ problem of the unemployed, a million or more, whom mechanists can 


but leave to bureaucrats to debase and unman by “ dole.” Here 
permit an extract from our associated specific challenge to the public, 
before the coal crisis lapsed into its persisting catastrophe, which is, 
in fact, “‘ an open letter to the Government ” : 
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**and to Coal Commission, to owners and to workers, and indeed to all 
who are not only suffering from the present situation, but also thinking 
over it. Our proposition is briefly this: Try Regional Planning. Give 
us our hearing, and our chance, as an evolutionary group, and not a party.” 


“To create working examples of useful re-employment is for us a familiar 
experience, when our own too rare opportunities of employment arise. 
And if either central or local governments had had the wisdom to employ 
us, and give us our chance, as captains of reconstructive industry, to utilise 
even a fraction of their doles, we should by this time have cleared up many 
a squalid village and town, both industrial and rural. We should have 
applied their waste to use, providing building materials here, and cheap 
fuel there, or turning it to fertility. We should have drained marshy places, 
and sometimes to irrigate meadows. Our forestry-plantations would already 
be growing ; and so on; and all with labour so manly, so healthy, and even 
joyous as to attract youth to a period of such service as the supposedly 
backward Bulgarians are already doing.” 

“ But, again, the ‘ practical man’ may produce his biggest objection of all 
—that to organise these Planning Offices, with their Surveys and Reports 
upon the national Coal situation will cost money—and where and how is 
that to be got? (Always money, observe :—never money’s worth, never 
a word of real energy-saving, or industry-improving !) ” 

“To this of course there are answers ; and it should be possible for the 
Town Planning Institute approximately to forecast them. Meantime a 
first rough and ready answer is this: multiply the ascertained cost of 
Prof. Abercrombie’s Kent Coalfield Survey and Report by the number of 
districts requiring the like. After this, of course, financing towards execution 
has to be considered ; but as examples to begin with, are there not a good 
many mining companies who would be willing to face their share of this, 
as indeed some have already done in years past? From such experience, 
approximate regional estimates could soon be obtained.” 

** Suppose, however, for illustration, we were even to ask as much as a 
million ! What is that, compared with the local and national losses since 
the coal strife began ?” 

“ RECALL the financings of War: have combatants ever had the money 
in hand for that? They fight along, and get it as they can: and so again, 
in this crisis—already a minor civil war, and full of evil omens of a greater 
one—must we not somehow do the like ?” 

“ Tue really practical question thus is—can these Regional Planning Offices 
in reasonable time pay for their keep, and give good value for it? And the 
answer, from every planner of experience, and as his life-work shows— 
Assuredly ! Of course individual powers differ : some Surveys and Reports 
will not be as good as others ; yet it is safe to say that none of these would 
prove inefficient. For given reasonable facilities and a very few months 
time, work found too slow or of inferior quality could be transferred to 
more effective hands.” 

“‘ AND as to usefulness—is there any sane man, be he within or without the 
coal industry and business, who does not see the thousandfold return to 
be obtained from carrying out methods like those for Kent, in preference 
to creating for this new area the wasteful and woeful muddles which other 
coal districts so commonly show? And the tasks of clearing up these old 
ones are not so entirely different as at first sight may seem.” * 





“Tue Coat Crisis AND THE Future. Leplay House Press. 1926. 
II 




















THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Tuts and other challenges of the two Coal Crisis books, issued by 
our little sociological group, accomplished nothing, since, so far as we 
could ascertain, they were left practically unree* by all the above- 
named five sections, i.e., the public, the masters, the workers, the 
Government, or even the Royal Commission (whose proposals were 
excellent as far as they went). Yet despite these discouragements, 
it is necessary, and not too late even now, to set about retrieving this 
pitiable coal situation. And as this problem carries with it most of 
the main issues for which the Cambridge Congress stands, we venture 
here to lay on the table, on one side, the Report of the Coal Com- 
mission, and on the other our two little books. Of course, had time 
and powers allowed, these might have been better and more fully 
done, and more convincingly presented. But it is not their limitations 
which explain their failure, but their qualities! For here we have 
summarised the efficient planning of the new coalfield in particular ; 
and the claim of regional planners in general, as able, willing and 
ready to clear up the coal areas, and these alike in terms of better 
engineering, and of better homes, with gardens and allotments in 
improved villages and towns; for these are the essentials of real 
wages, and which all men need, but will never git until they transcend 
the urban fiction of wages essentially as money. To this planning, 
and its engineering and technology, explained in outline by leading 
experts, there should have been some response, and from all five 
classes, instead of none. Yet when we do not catch the fish, there 
is after all no use in blaming them. The angler must also consider 
what was wrong with his bait, and the fisherman must find out how 
his farcast net scared them away. We now, of course, see and confess 
these errors in our volumes, which might have had more readers had 
we not rashly dared beyond speaking of planning and engineering, 
and even of hygiene, in ordinary readable technical terms—to refer 
to the real social issues, and with outline therefore of their relevant 
elementary sociology as necessary, which was too outspokenly done. 
Given the above five groupings—all possessed—if not more or less 
obsessed—by the pecuniary aspects of the situation, and too little with 
the technical ones, and with the social aspects practically ignored—to 
begin and end, as we did, with the call from urban pecuniary con- 
ventions and mechanistic routines to regional life and social science, 
was too utopian altogether! We dared to affirm that the coal situation 
is far more than a money squabble ; we have treated it as a collapse 
of the paleotechnic order of industry, yet with opening for the neo- 
technic one. That is to say, the coal age needs to repeat upon our 
modern spiral that ancient change of the stone ages, from paleolithic 
to neolithic, and from hunting to agriculture, which is the broadest 
general fact of human prehistory. But this thesis, as there explained, 
is true; so we challenge criticism ; and we invite fuller verification 
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RURAL AND URBAN THOUGHT 


by such members of the Cambridge Congress as will grant it con- 
sideration, if they do not know it already. And if granted, we again 
challenge and invite consideration of the necessary revolution in 
thought which this material transition carries with it. Hence our 
further insistence on human evolution, as at once organic and mental— 
even towards Olympian and Parnassian at their best—and with mind 
and body at their highest accordingly. For by such evolutionary 
policy alone can we escape the corresponding and manifest evils, 
which arise for lack of such idealistic policy, as poverty and disease, 
ignorance and folly, even to vice and crime. We maintain that for 
want of such serious evolutionary studies, and their applications, the 
would-be “ practical man ” of every class, be he capitalistic or labour- 
ing, governing or muddling, is thereby too much maintaining, con- 
tinuing and even accelerating our too manifest movement towards 
evolution downwards and backwards. Hence, for instance, the 
ugliness of the coal regions is the index of the wasteful and muddling 
inefficiency of our paleotechnic industry ; as indeed the contemporary 
American advance of efficiency methods begins to show. Hence also 
the ignoring, as “ idealistic,” of the need for re-education, and this 
fundamentally regional and rural, and of the three H’s—Heart, Hand 
and Head—as distinct from, and necessary beyond, misinstruction in 
the three R’s, so essentially urban, indeed metropolitan in its pecuniary 
obsessions, its verbalistic thought-substitutes. 


VI. 


OBSERVATION shows how the mass of present paleotechnic industry, 
with its corresponding schooling, goes on producing a nation wherein 
two-thirds of its school children need medical aid, and its youth are 
correspondingly debilitated and deteriorate : whereas wherever more 
rural conditions, with their real education, get a chance, these devastating 
effects are speedily reversed, and childhood and youth thus grow towards 
a new efficiency, for useful and happy occupation, and even towards 
higher general developments as well, of which our above five classes 
in question have as yet no adequate idea. For without an element of 
esthetic feeling, no “ good job,” not even a scavenger’s, is thinkable. 
And without true and rural return to sanity in thinking, the permanent 
habit of health is not attainable ; while without the ethical and social 
appeal, no general order, much less progress, is realisable. Here it 
is commonly answered by many of those we here criticise ; see our 
immediate agencies to relieve poverty, as formerly by workhouse and 
now by dole ; see our hospitals for mind and body; see our efforts: 
of regulaticn or would-be suppression of vice, and also our vigilant 
police and more than ample gaol provision against crime. Yet even 
granting these all they claim, as the best an urban and paleotechnic 
society could think of and do, is it not obvious to-day that they count 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


for little against the growth of urban revolutionary forces, proletarian 
in mass and mechanistic and pecuniary in thought, as so plainly in 
their leaders, from Marx as student and writer in the British Museum 
to Lenin in conspiracy or power. Whereas our regional and rural 
interpretation moves towards a larger and higher efficiency in the 
understanding and control of the physical environment, because also 
with more understanding of the organic and mental life, of social 
origins, and of the corresponding ethical evolution. 


SucH ethics is inseparable from its social applications: our ethical 
urges, our social and political endeavours all need reunion in life ; 
for in its circle—say rather ascending spiral—its inner and outer 
aspects, however seemingly contrasted (like concave and convex), are 
inseparable, through its whole curve and swing of growth and ascent. 
Our social action is thus not merely ethical here and political there, 
it is Etho-polity; with its glowing ideals, its clarified ideas, its vital 
imagery unified in design, all willed and laboured towards realisation 
in practise. And since clear ideas need exact terms (even if harsh 
till we get simpler ones) in our practical Etho-polity we have to be 
at once idealo-praxists and idea-praxists, and thus eu-praxists too ; 
and this means, realising all we can discern of good and true towards 
that living unity, of which, throughout organic and social life alike, 
the result and even index of attainment is beauty. And this criterion 
manifestly applies all the way from rural forest and pasture, fertile 
fields and gardened village, and renewing towns, up to the great cities 
at their best. And we increasingly see how to realise all this, in the 
measure of our subordination of our present mechanistic and pecuniary 
urban efforts and strifes to the service of the (fundamentally rural) 
policy of advancing both organic and social life in their daily yet 
age-long evolution. Thus, and thus only—and even more speedily 
than most imagine—we may achieve real advances in our social weal, 
with its true economic wealth, increasing too with every constructive 
and peaceful service of an ever-advancing physical knowledge in its 
best mechanistic and other applications. We may thus escape from 
sermonising but not practising, and so avoid the snares alike of amiably 
philanthropic or would-be religions, and of the too abstract con- 
troversies of moral philosophies constructed and preached apart from 
life, in studies and lecture-rooms. It was indeed the clear perception 
of these limitations which made the Russian Revolution so severe 


against the old religion, and even so ruthless with the well-meaning 
“ intelligentsia.” 
VII. 


We also increasingly see why such revolutions also fail so seriously 
to realise the common weal they desire since their banner is of the 
warlike urban red, not of the peaceful rural green. For our regional 
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RURAL AND URBAN THOUGHT 


and civic surveys elucidate the evolution of the town and city, as at 
best a rural concentration towards regional development at its highest 
as with cloister and cathedral of old, and with University at its coming 
best ; yet also such surveys make plain how cities have gone wrong 
and come to evils ; as notably by living increasingly for themselves, 
and so at the expense of the country, with its depression, and their own 
deterioration also, in thought and in life alike—whence national decay. 
Without endorsing all the conclusions of Spengler’s pessimistic view 
of current civilisation, one may admit it as plainly justified in the view 
he takes of the metropolitan cities and their influence, as prepon- 
deratingly depressing to their countries. Let us here recall the formula- 
tion of the process of life, both organic and social, as outlined in our 
books above cited and elsewhere, and therefore stated also funda- 
mentally, in terms of Environment functioning on organism, of Place, 
Work and Folk; yet also in terms of progressive organic evolution, 
in the degree in which the Organism reacts efficiently upon its environ- 
ment, and of social evolution in the measure of the Folk making the 
best of their place—as in Etho-polity co-operating towards achievement. 
But if so, we have also a corresponding interpretation of the decline 
and fall of cities and their countries, as illustrated by the fall and fate 
of Rome, and too much in many other great cities also. 














PLace ®——~> Work *—~> FOoLk Fok ®—~*> Work *®——~ PLACE 
Polis Metropolis | Megalopolis | Parasitopolis Patholopolis | Necropolis 
(the City)| (the ruling (the (The City | (The City of (The 
City) resulting subsisting resultant ultimate 
City) increasingly | deterioration result) 
at expense of 
the country) 
VIII. 


WE cannot but recognise how in the still prevalent paleotechnic 
industrial order—or rather disorder—its workers and employers alike 
fail because of lack of neotechnic vision: yet as this is evoked their 
capacities can be aroused and better organised together, so as to renew 
even the coal industry from its wage-squabbles and resultant hatreds, 
and raise it to its best, as the Energy-service of the whole community. 
And so for other, yet associated, lines of progress. ‘Thus it needs but 
little survey to show how widely diffused are true and vital renewals 
of education, but the present establishing and maintaining of the 
current forms of mis-instruction can readily be reorganised. In 
popular and public school alike we have already progressive friends 
innumerable. Especially dramatic may soon be the change in 
education ; witness its heralding by Mr. Holmes, who, when Chief 
Inspector of the English Education Office, learnt the error of its ways 
from a village schoolmistress, his Egeria ; and so passed out into the 
service of real and vital education. So, too, among the churches of 
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all denominations, old and new, it is but common honesty and fairness 
to recognise the resurrection of dead dogmas into living ideals, and 
also their increasing endeavour of application towards the social weal. 
Society is widely fermenting, and towards better results, than the 
scum and gas-bubbles we sce ; the Cambridge Congress shows that 
we realise this, and that violent reversions to revolutionary methods 
are but the counsel of despair of discouraged urban labour and its 
too inadequate leaders, mechanistic and verbalistic by turns, though 
seldom merely pecuniary. Let us realise that appeals to force are 
but an angry protest and rebound of youth against that over-urbanised, 
pecuniary, mechanistic and militant society, so crudely imperial and 
financial, which has subjected them to its mistaken and ineffective 
leadership, its lamentable misinstruction. As the Russian Revolution 
has shown, and actively propagates, it is not our paleotechnic classes, 
be they liberal or radical, imperial or socialist, financial or otherwise 
anarchical, which can withstand it, since all these belong alike to the 
urban and paieotechnic ways of thinking. Yet is it not the very 
essence of such gatherings as this at Girton to be thinking out truer 
explanations of social progress, to be serving and interpreting the 
vital elements of progress already incipient around us, and applying 
these as best we may. For we have faith, and even science too, to 
remind us that vital leaven fully spreads, and vital sowings grow— 
even to forests. Of such small beginnings may not even this paper 
be offered as a modest sample of the bettering interaction of country 
and town: since one of its writers has to remain absent at his rural 
task and village college, while the other comes out from the financial 
city to this kindred college of woman’s preparation for useful and 
even leading parts in social life. Without here criticising what the 
writers consider the still too urban and too masculoid elements and 
methods of education in all our universities alike, we look to women’s 
colleges like Girton as rich in hopeful influence. Witness, for single 
example, the furthering and developing of those Women’s Institutes 
by which the rural world is now being so happily aided towards its 
fuller part in social thought and action. 
P. GEDDEs. 
V. BRANFORD. 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 

As the above paper contains the gist of the sociological doctrine for which the two 
writers stand, and which they find it hard to expound with acceptance, it may 
be well to print below a summarised presentment of the thesis of the paper, 
succinctly stated in a series of propositions, with the addition of a postscript. 


(I) ExampLes are increasing of discouragement with the progress of 
physical science and its applications: witness the cccshdcatial 
address at the recent centenary celebrations of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, with not merely candid admission of the need of moral 
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and social progress to control these advances and applications, but 
outspoken demand for them. Hence the need of changes in 
education : and, above all, such as are turned towards a fresh under- 
standing of life, both organic and social, and each in its functioning 
on its environment, both in general and in particulars. This 
educational change may be brought about through a freshened 
geography, historical and actual, by means of Regional and City 
Surveys ; with their introduction to the better understanding of 
Nature and also of Civilisation. In this way all the sciences of 
nature, and all humanistic studies also, are attractively reached ; 
and also better understood, in their interaction, and their needed 
harmony. And their applications are correspondingly better 
directed: for Surveys are for Service, just as is diagnosis for the 
purpose of treatment. 


Such Regional awakening is easy in our vacation times spent amid 
natural surroundings ; for here we better recognise the fundamental 
elements of rural thought. And this moreover to the advantage 
of the rural, as vital, over the urban and mechanistic ; and not the 
opposite as is popularly supposed. For despite all the keenness of 
the latter, it is esentially developed, yet limited, by the market and 
the workshop, on their ever-increasing scale. Whereas the rural 
mind, despite all its slowness and apparent backwardness, essentially 
turns upon its tending of life throughout its growth—whether of 
crops, stock or children. 


The fuller interpretation of the Decline and Fall of Rome, in. terms 
of the disforesting of Italy and other Mediterranean countries (and 
also throughout Central Asia), is taken as a large-scale example of 
this contrast. Hence, too, a criticism of socialistic teachings, as 
too simply of urban, pecuniary, mechanistic and proletarian thought ; 
witness the usual socialistic neglect of the argument for its ideal 
of collective ownership which is presented by the forest, and by 
the policy of afforestation, collectively most practicable accordingly. 


Other concrete instances may be given, as from the interpretation 
of the fundamental contrasts of Western law, so individualistic, and 
of Eastern law, so communalistic ; since each largely in terms of 
the different cultures necessitated their prtions 20 Pe cereals— 
wheat, &<c., and rice respectively. the current needs of British 
agriculture, and with extensive renewal of drainage and water- 
management generally, are naturally ignored by the ior, 
mechanistic urban mind, in its dominant policy, or lack of po 

and towards disaster accordingly. 


Hence the need of foresighted rural finance, with steady direction, 
towards enduring values ; as contrasted with the predominant but 
shallow urban ce, of immediate individual gains, and ever- 
extending indebtedness, through dissipation of energies. The rural 
view is in every other way needed too, and is beneficial to town 
life ; witness garden-villages and garden cities, still so little developed. 
Above all, the recent Coal Crisis, and the subsequent serious 
depression, are ar extreme instance of the failure of the urban 
mind ; too much alike among coal-masters and men, in Government 
and even in Coal Commission, as among the public. The life- 
improving labours of town-planners are therefore urged, as still not 
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too late. The two recent volumes on the Coal Crisis—THE Coa 
Crisis and Coat—prepared by the writers with the aid of technical 
colleagues in the Sociological Society—are here recalled, m fact with 
definite challenge anew. Their failure so far to modify public 

inion is not explained merely by their admitted limitations, but 
essentially by their qualities, those of rural and social interpretations. 
These still invite consideration by serious students of such questions 
—notably rural or feminine students to begin with, since these are 
interested first of all in life-promoting, and not so limited to the 
pecuniary and mechanistic culture so characteristic of the urban 
occupational mind. 


Tuis rural outlook yields even a better understanding of the physical 
sciences and their mechanistic and kindred applications ; yet its 
main strength lies in its developments beyond their level, and 
towards ethico-social policy ; thus practically utilising, and com- 
bining, all that is best in the two separate mental attitudes of 
religious, moral, philanthropic and political endeavours. 


Hence the contrast of the growth of the mechanistic and corres- 
pondingly warlike “ red’ revolutionary spirit of the town, and that 
of the incipient “green” revolution of the peasant, who is now 
beginning to raise his banner also, yet one not of mere militancy 
and life-destruction ; but essentially towards peaceful advance in 
vital thought, and its constructive and life-promoting action. 
Whereas the present deterioration of great cities, as often also their 
material and organic decline, is here compared with that of old 
Rome itself. 


Yet with the vital City—the City in deed—its Region comes also 
to its highest fruition. Examples of such vital renewal in education 
and in thought are already in progress ; as from the higher education 
of University women to the Women’s Institutes, by which the rural 
world is now being aided towards that fuller part in social evolution, 
for which woman’s life-promoting instinct and experience so pre- 
dominantly fit her. 


THE task of science is to render explicit in thought, and thence fit 
for application, all that which life-cxperience carries implicit within 
itself. The mechanistic and pecuniary occupations producing our 
urban aggregations have long outrun the slower awakening of the 
rural mind (and have even too much urbanised this mind); but 
now its time of arousal and of development has arrived. The rural 
outlook and impulse have thus to supplement our urban thought, 
and to advance beyond its prevalent physical, mechanical, and 
arithmetical pecuniary levels. How? Upon those of life, mind, 
morals and society ; and thus even renewing our physical environ- 
ment and activities accordingly. And these, moreover, in survey 
and interpretation, and in applications throughout the whole range 
of industrial relationships. Hence for our treatment of these we 
are at the opening of nothing short of evolutionary science, philosophy 
and policy; which, taken together, are capable of appreciably 
= the present misunderstandings in thought and conflicts in 
action. 

Tus appeal of rural thought, from its simplest levels onwards, 
is thus ethical and social, mental and organic ; in a word, it is in 
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the fullest sense vital. The normal rustic mind thus not simply 
realises, and shrinks from, the ill-health and other disharmonies 
of the industrial town : it next discerns these as inevitably associated 
—and in vicious circles—in the measure of their inefficiency as to 
its needed life-promoting activities, and their excessive specialisation 
upon their mechanistic labours, and their individual pecuniary 
interests accordingly, with far too simple insistence on gain or on 
a bare livelihood, and these alike at the expense of life in evolution. 


¥ 


(X) Ir is thus necessary to clear our minds from the present preponder+ 
ance of such urban thought ; and towards a far fuller encouragement 
and development of the rural mind in its vital and harmoniously 
social attitude, and thus with fresh activities towards “ life more 
abundantly.” Such life-advancement is obviously not, as the 
urban mind esssentially reckons, in mere quantity of population, 
but above all in its quality: that is to say, of rural and urban life 
in its regional and civic evolution. And this on all its levels, ethico- 

cial and psych-organic. 


(XI) For social life, as “Conduct” (or, in simoler term, “ duty”), is 
at once ethical and economic. As individual “ Behaviour,” it 
unites sanity of mind with health of body. And as efficiency of 
working “ Activity,” or “ Industry” in our environment, it has 
esthetic values as well as physical. So something of each and all 
the above is, and has to be, realised in every possible “ good job ” ; 
and so throughout all industrial relationships. 


P.S.—Hap space allowed, it would also have been clearly noted that there 
are important occupations which do not tend life, but take it— 
especially those of the hunter and fisher, and the woodcutter ; while 
the miner’s work is in the inorganic world. And as all occupations 
must come to the market—the fundamental economic beginning 
of the town—it is as yet the development and interaction of these 
life-taking occupations which have been most influential in our 
towns, above all those of our industrial age. ‘The rural occupations 
here insisted upon are those especially concerned with the fostering 
and tending of life; namely, those of the shepherd, and the agricul- 
turist, in his three main varieties—the poor peasant, or “ crofter,” 
the richer as farmer, and the most developed as gardener and fruit- 
grower. These too have, of course, had their developments and 
their influences in the city also: but, in our industrial age, these 
life-tending occupations and interests have been far distanced by 
the Mife-taking occupations and interests. To bring these influences 
of the life-tending occupations forward, and towards the needed 
vital advance of urban thought, and correspondingly towards the 
vitalising of urban action, is the essential purpose of the present 
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THE ARUNTA RELIGION. 


I. A Precrminary STuDy. 


Tue Arunta* religion appears to belong to the mana-taboo type, the 
‘i mana element being the impersonal religious force which is somehow 
as apprehended and manifested in their totemic ceremonies, and the 
ra taboo being represented by the penalties which fall on those who 
5 approach sacred things without due preparation and precaution. 
his. Cuurinca is the blessed word which enables us to separate from the 
AD mass all those beliefs and practices which may be called religious. 
4 





All beliefs and practices relecive to the sacred (sacer, sacre) centre 
ia round the idea of churinga, and unite the people into a single moral 
iH community, within which there is, however, ample room for a 
dai q personal or private religious element. 

i" CHURINGA means all that is secret or sacred, and is applied both to 
Bes the object, and to the quality which it possesses. Among the Arunta, 
at a the objects which are called churinga are oval or oblong pieces of 
Hig: stone or wood, incised with totemic designs which are purely 
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symbolic, and make no attempt at realism. These objects are of 
' the following kinds : 
tae 1. Stone and wooden bullroarers, which are the receptacles of the 
ee spirits of all the Arunta who have been, are, and will be. Those 
ies made by Numbakulla in the very beginning are called Numbakulla 
if indulla-irrakura. Those made by Inkatas and other wise and good 
old men of the Alchera days, are called indulla-irrakura. There are @ 
no ethers with souls, except among the southernmost Arunta, where 4 
Bt one is sometimes made to contain the spirit of a new-born child whose 
churinga the old men cannot find in their store-house or near it. 
These churinga are kept under the charge of the Inkata of the totem 4 
rue in the Pertalchera or Ertnatulunga, a sacred store-house whose 3 
bi vicinity is so sacred that none except fully initiated men may approach 
We it, and they only after long and painful preparation. An animal or 
hee enemy who fled to it would be spared, and no quarrelling is allowed 
ai near it. It is in germ a city of refuge. 


THE spirit associated with each of these churinga has two parts, the 
i arumburinga, which is the immutable and eternal soul of a totemic 
i ancestor, and the kuruna, which undergoes successive reincarnations 
+H in the members of the totem. Thus every Arunta is at once himself, 
He and one of his sacred ancestors. When he dies, his individual soul 
5 returns to the Pertalchera, and mingles with its arumburinga until 
| - see 
; eT Ee ei 
; their religion, which charges themselves and every feature of their meagre 
ne environment with sacred i Fh ene fae mmattie peat 








is written by Sir Baldwin Spencer and Mr. Gillen in THe ARUNTA, A 
Ace Proprce. 
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the time comes when, refreshed and strengthened by its union with 
its original source, it sets out for a new incarnation. 


2. CuuRINGA Twanyirrika. Apart from those connected with the 
two Twanyirrika men of the Achilpa tradition, which need not concern 
us here, these are sometimes made by old men of the Northern and 
Central Arunta at the time of the birth of a child. Although they 
are carefully incised with the totemic marks, they have no kuruna. 
These, and these only, are used after the rite of circumcision, to 
prevent bleeding and promote healing. Perhaps it would be safer 
to say that churinga used on such occasions have no soul or spirit 
connected with them. The bogey Twanyirrika is a pure fiction used 
by the men to explain the noise of the bullroarer to women and 
uninitiated boys. 


3. OTHER churinga objects which have no soul or spirit part associated 
with them are : such objects as the churinga unginia of the Rat totem, 
which makes your beard grow when it is rubbed on your chin, and 
the churinga amunga of the Fly totem, which keeps flies away from 
you. Then there are objects of the type of churinga unchima, small 
pebbles which resemble witchetty grub eggs. In the Udnirringita 
ceremony, these are rubbed on the stomach of the participants with 
the words, “ You have eaten much food.” 


So far we have dealt with churinga as concrete objects. But the 
word is also used abstractly, and as a noun. Every object con- 
nected with the knanja or totem, and with its ceremonies, is called 
churinga. One’s secret name, aritna churinga, which connects him 
with his totemic ancestor, is another example of its adjectival use. 
Sometimes the idea of churinga is entirely separated from any object, 
and seems to stand for the sacred quality belonging to them all. 
Objects are said to acquire more churihga as they grow older. An 
oknirrabata is described as having a big Ertnatulunga, or sacred store 
house, within him, because he is very wise, and acquainted with many 
sacred ceremonies. The Inkata of the Grass-Seed totem is said to 
be full of churinga while he is singing the grass to make it grow. 


WHENCE comes this notion of the sacred? Is it from a god or gods ? 
from a spirit or spirits? Or is it from some power but vaguely 
apprehended ? And if it is such a power, what is the origin of the 
belief in it, and of what sort is it ? 


‘THERE is no cult whatever connected with a god or gods. Strehlow 
speaks in one place of a high god called Altjira, and in another appears 
to mean that the natives believe in a number of beings called Alltjira, 
who are the gods of their mothers’ totems. There are no cults what- 
ever connected with any of these beings, and they play no more part 
in the religious life of the Arunta than the Numbakulla who created 
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them and then refused further responsibility for the work they had 
begun. Both the evolutionary theory of creation, and the constructive 
theory which the Achilpa totem puts forward, belong to the realm 
of science rather than to that of religion. They are apparently late 
attempts to explain how things came to be as they were, and as such 
satisfy the needs of the mind rather than those of the soul. As for 
there being any god called Altjira, I have gone over all of the sentences 
quoted by Spencer and Gillen. In some of them Alchera means 
dream, in other places it appears to mean Jegendary, ancestral, 
crepuscular, or in the beginning of things. It is used to cover the 
legendary doings of the totemic ancestors. In no case is it used as 
the name of a plant or person. There are two questions, each having 
the same answer, which may have led Strehlow to speak of totem gods. 
If you ask a native “ Iwunna Alchera unta?” or “ Iwunna knanja 


unta?” he will answer either question by naming his totem. But 


Alchera is not the same thing as knanja, and the many examples given 
by Spencer and Gillen incline me to believe that the two questions 
may perhaps be translated, ““What were you?’ and “ What are 
you?” understanding that what you were and what you are must 
be inextricably bound together. 


Nor is there any cult connected with spirits. It is true that in the 
frequent ceremonies where the ancestral churinga are handled, the 
old men obviously feel awe and reverence towards the spirits of their 
ancesters, which are also their own, and it may be that in the cere- 
monies where men imitate their ancestors, and thus become good 
and glad and strong, that these virtues come from the ancestral spirits. 
A man’s arumburinga is supposed to watch over him and protect him, 
and the owner of a kuru-urkna belt made from a dead man’s hair is 
supposed to be protected by the dead man’s spirit. Then there are 
the Iruntarinia, a sort of fairy folk who live in a pleasant underground 
world with all the comforts which the Arunta can imagine. There 
is a group of these for each totem centre. They eat their meat raw, 
and sometimes steal girls who walk abroad after dark. ‘Their principal 
occupation is the performance of totemic ceremonies with unlimited 
quantities of bird’s down, and they will reveal such ceremonies to 
men who know how to get into touch with them, and are willing to 
undergo the necessary initiation. 


WE can say of the ancestral spirits that power works through them 
or may work through them. Of the Iruntarinia, it seems best to say 
that they furnish the necessary grounds for personal and private 
religious experience, which however always falls well within the 
limits approved by society. If a man wished to introduce something 
new, it would be safer to use the accepted formula of revelation than 
to appear as an inventor. 
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As far as the accepted religion of society goes, we are left with the 
idea that what is sacred and works for good is in the nature of a force 
or power, which may work through a spirit, but quite as often has 
no such intermediary. 

Tue churinga objects which have no soul or spirit connected with 
them are quite as efficacious as those with kuruna in them. They 
heal the wounds of the initiate. ‘They promote growth of various 
kinds. They make you good and glad and strong when they are 
rubbed on your stomach during a ceremony. A churinga, whether 
it has a soul or not, likes being rubbed with blood or red ochre. A 
man may be full of churinga. Churinga increases with age. 


Let us contrast the idea of churinga with that of arungquilta. Arun- 
quilta is the name given to bones and pieces of wood from which 
evil-working charms are derived, and also to poisonous animals and 
vegetables. It signifies a force which stops life and brings death 
to all who come in contact with it, according to Strehlow. All of 
Spencer’s and Gillen’s evidence and arguments point to the same 
conclusion, except for one note in Native Tripes (page 548). Here, 
apparently impressed by the fact that the native says to his pointing- 
stick ‘‘ Go and kill him,” and that the stick answers ‘‘ Where is he ? ” 
they say, “ The idea can be best expressed by saying that an arunquilta 
object is possessed by an evil spirit.” While it is possible that we 
have a prayer and an answer and not a spell in the case of the pointing- 
stick, the only recorded example of a prayer or of anything like a 
prayer among these people, the evidence in general compels us to 
define arunquilta as harmful mana. It is essentially a name applied 
to a quality which a great variety of different objects possesses in 
common. ‘There is no cult of arunquilta. If you want to do evil, 
you must go away by yourself, and get the recipe from someone who 
knows it, and you will have the whole of society against you.. Good 
and religious people will believe in arunquilta, as Christians believe 
in the existence of evil. But they will take no part in it. This 
arunquilta has called into existence something that rather corresponds 
to the idea of exorcism in the Christian church. I refer to the 
atnongara crystals used by the medicine man. During his initiation, 
his body is scarified with these crystals, and he drinks small ones in 
water. They are supposed to pass into him, and thereafter he has 
the power of projecting these into his patients at will. They pass 
from him like the wind, that is, invisibly. These crystals are visible 
objects containing an invisible power which can pass out of them 


so as to work even at a distance 


ROUGHLY then, we might perhaps define churinga as good mana, 
which may work through a spirit, but very often does not, and con- 


trast it with arunquilta, or evil mana. 
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Ir might be argued that the power of which these churinga objects 
are the symbols, or with which they are connected, comes from the 
totemic animal or plant. The churinga are marked with the design 
of the totem, represent the plant or animal in part or as a whole, or 
are churinga because they are associated with them, or with the 
ancestors of the totem. The churinga ilkinia, or sacred pictures 
drawn during the mbanbiuma ceremonies for the increase of the 
totem are regarded with the deepest reverence and devotion. These 
ilkinia represent the plant or animal whose increase is desired. Last, 
but by no means least among these ceremonial designs, we must 
include the nurtunja. It has other names, such as waninga and 
kauaua, but as they vary merely in form and not in meaning, I shall 
use the most familiar word, nurtunja, in discussing the subject. In 
the Alcheringa, each totem had one of these decorated poles. Before 
scattering to hunt, the members of the totem sometimes hung their 
churinga on it, that is to say, they confided their most precious 
possessions to it. Nowadays, there 1s «0 permanent nurtunja. One 
is made with the greatest possible care and devotion for each ceremony 
in which the actions of their ancestors are represented, and for each 
of the initiations lartna, arilta, and engwura. They mark the central 
part of the ceremony; it is about them that the dances take place, 
and the rites are performed. During the arilta ceremony, the novice 
is led to the nurtunja pole erected for the occasion. Someone says 
to him, “ This is the nurtunja of your father. Many young men 
have already been made by it. Embrace it.” By this embrace, he 
enters into relation with the religious principle which resides there, 
and is strengthened so that he can endure the coming operation. 
As soon as the ceremony is over, the nurtunja is taken to pieces, and 
its parts are scattered. Like the ilkinia, it is used once only. Like 
the ilkinia, it is a temporary image of the totem. 


THESE examples would appear to show that the churinga, nurtunja, 
and ilkinia have their sacred nature because they bear the totemic 
emblem. But it is the emblem which is sacred, rather than the 
creature which it symbolically portrays. 


Tuis emblem, I believe, stands for the men of the totem, as well 
as for the animal or plant which is the badge of the totem. The 
initiated men of the totem are just as sacred as, if not more sacred 
than, their animai relatives. Men perform mbanbiuma to secure the 
increase of the totem animal. At the end of the engwura, they also 
perform an mbanbiuma ceremony for the increase of their own species. 
The ambilia-ekura, or baby-pouch full of churinga, is shaken up and 
down in front of the women so that kuruna may go forth and enter 
the women as they did in the Alcheringa, and the men kneel down 
in the smoke of fires while the women throw fire over them. This 
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ceremony in 1896 occurred at the end of an engwura four months 
long, at which all of the totems were represented. The separate 
performances were for the most part representations of the men of 
the Alcheringa. At the first engwura of all, there was at least one 
man to represent each totem, as one would expect in a ceremony 
designed for the good of all of them, and the whole ceremony was 
designed to secure the reproduction of human beings. Such 
departmental activities as the increase of anim-': belong to separate 
groups. The increase of men is the concern of ail and is the 
most important. 


Ir the totem animal were superior in sacredness to man, why did 
every Alchera man eat his own totem regularly? Even now an old 
man who is good and wise can eat freely of the animal or plant which 
is denied to the other members of the totem except in small quantities. 
In the Alcheringa, a kangaroo man gave his churinga to a Euro man, 
so that he could kill and eat the kangaroo. The whole object of the 
mbanbiuma now is to increase the totem-animal so that others in 
the tribe may eat it. In connection with these ceremonies, I should 
mention another proof of the sacredness inherent in man himself. 
The reader will remember those Inkatas who are full of churinga, 
and the men who possess an Ertnatulunga within them, as well as 
men who are sacred enough because of their age and wisdom to eat 
the totem plant or animal. Let him consider now how the churinga 
are rubbed with blood and with red ochre. The ilkinia are painted 
with blood, blood and human hair are used in making the nurtunja, 
and blood is poured over the various stones which represent the totem. 
It is sprinkled over the novices undergoing initiation. It is given 
to old and weary men to revivify them. Man, as well as his animal 
relatives, belongs to the sacred world. The same principle of life 
is in him. His blood has the power to reawaken life. 


THE totemic emblem then stands for the collective religious power 
which is to be found in man, all that he was, and is, and may be, and 
in his plant and animal relatives. Man and his environment depend 
on each other, and the same sacred power is in both, mighty for good 
if rightly approached and handled, mighty for harm if lightly or 
irreverently approached. Its symbolic representations enable it to 
be apprehended, and turned to the use of men. 


It is worth remark in passing that all peoples, whether totemic or 
not, recognise the fact that there is a point at which the ordinary 
power of man fails, and are forced to realise that there is some power 
outside of themselves without which their labour and skill are vain. 
Wakan comes and goes through the world, and sacred things are the 
points upon which it alights. The sun, the trees, the animals, are 
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places where it has stopped. It even enters into man, and he feels 
himself moved by more than ordinary human power. 


“On what ne’er yet befel 
Darkly broodeth his thought.” 


Ir seems natural enough that this outside power should appear to 
be connected with the environment on which he depends for the 
primary necessities of life, and that what seem to be the more important 
features of this environment should be chosen as symbols of the 
power with which he wishes to get into touch. The Agagchemen 
of California killed a buzzard with special rites in order to make a 
diademm and petticoat for Chinigchinich, the Coyote god who found 
his people eating clay and gave them animals and plants to eat instead. 
The Andaman islanders are most concerned with the turtle and pig 
on which they are especially dependent, while the Ainu cult centres 
round the bear. In all cases it seems that the environment determines 
the symbol. The great difference between the totemic and non- 
totemic peoples is a matter of organisation of symbols. ‘This organisa- 
tion is most apparent in Australia and in parts of North America. 
Whatever object in the environment appears to be a prime necessity 
may become a symbol of mana, and so remains as long as the object 
is important. Certain of the Plains Indians who no longer have a 
totemic organisation of cults had such an organisation when they 
lived in the East and depended on a variety of birds and animals and 
plants for food. There is reason to suppose that the Arunta have 
not always had the organisation of cults which characterises a totemic 
society. All traditions are most emphatic on the point that originally 
all the people of one local group belonged to one totem. Women 
belonged to the same totem as their husbands, and the principal food 
of the majority of the totems was the totem animal which lived in 
the same locality. ‘This is plain from the Numbahulla and inapatua 
stories. So strongly was the totem connected with the place (rather 
than with the group of men), that the Wild Cat men who arrived in 
a Plum Tree country where there were many ripe plums to eat changed 
themselves into Plum Tree men, and belonged to that totem ever 
after. Similarly, a Bandicoot man turned a Hakea Flower woman 
into a Bandicoot, and an Euro man changed himself into a Kangaroo. 
In the Achilpa tradition, as well as in all the others, we find men and 
women of one totem living in a given neighbourhood, dependent on 
the particular totem animal or plant of that locality for food, and 
realising the necessity of keeping on good terms with it, so as to help 
it, or be helped by it. And at present, a child belongs to the totem 
of the place in which his mother first became aware of him. If a 
given territory is the province of Kangaroo men, all children born 
within that territory are Kangaroo children. The territory is full of 
spirits of that totem. This is so apparent to the Kangaroo people, 
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that if a Witchetty Grub or Emu woman first becomes aware of her 
child near a Kangaroo knanja, they say that the child must be a 
Kangaroo. 


ENVIRONMENT then seems to determine the symbolic representation 
of mana, and it would appear that where people depend mainly on 
one source for their principal necessities, they will be non-totemic, 
and that when everything or many features of their environment 
appear supremely ....portant to life, the people are apt to have a 
totemic organisation in which mana is, so to speak, codified. 


£ 


If. THe Mora ASsPEcT. 


Ipeas fall into two great classes, those which embody judgments of 
fact, and those which embody judgments of value. It is with ideas 
in this latter class that Religion and Ethics are concerned, and more 
especia'ly with the ideas of good and evil. 


IN the previous paper, churinga was defined as good mana, and was 
contrasted with arunquilta, or evil mana. The object of the Arunta 
is to get into touch with this power that works for good, and to avoid 
or escape the evil-working power. To attain his object, he will 
undergo any amount of hardship and self-denial, torture, and mutila- 
tion, during his initiations, and in the mbanbiuma ceremonies. He 
has felt, as mankind in general has felt, that suffering somehow sets 
him free from his profane environment, and delivers him from this 
body of death. Through suffering he has invested himself with a 
sort of mastery over the things of this world. He has raised himself 
above them by the very act of renouncing and despising them. He 
is stronger than his own easy-going and pleasure-seeking nature, 
because he has conquered it. 


IT is quite true that the Arunta might show the same spirit of endur- 
ance in order to acquire the power to practise arunquilta or to go 
kurdaitcha. But if his object were evil, we could not possibly say 
that he had attained self-mastery. We should say that his passions 
had mastered him. In fact, he has glorified his own selfishness, 
and taken the path of least resistance. 


His religion demands a very different sort of discipline, and nowhere 
is this better shewn than in the rules which govern the relation oi 
worshippers to their several totems. It is the duty of all members 
of the totem to abstain from eating the plant or animal whose repro- 
duction is their special charge. This prohibition is absolute except 
to very old men who are sacred enough to eat the totem animal with 
impunity, and to the actual celebrants of the mbanbiuma, who must, 
at one point in the ceremony, eat a very little of the sacred meat 
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though even here, they are not allowed to eat the part which they 
like best. It has been unfairly suggested that the old men imposed 
the restrictions on the younger men of the totem in order to keep 4 
the best food for themselves. This suggestion would have more a 
weight if the prohibition to eat kangaroo meat, for example, extended & 
to all of the younger people of the tribe. As things are, the members 
of the Kangaroo totem can see their Emu or Witchetty Grub neigh- 





bours eating as much kangaroo meat as they can get. And these same g 
pe | neighbours eat kangaroo meat as a gift from the Kangaroo totem. 4 
rie In fact, the last of the mbanbiuma ceremonies is a ritual presentation 3 
a of the totem plant or animal to the rest of the tribe. : 
oy 
ca Various penalties are supposed to follow the unhallowed eating of 
ity a totem animal. Of these, the worst, of course, would be the dis- bs 


| appearance of the animal. At present, the duty of the totemites is 
‘a to reproduce their animal not for themselves, but for others. It is 
for this purpose that they practise self-denial. 


Sia ith SPR Rashety Saat ire, 


Now contrast the mbanbiuma ceremonies in which all of the members 
of the totem work together for a common end with the practice of 
: arunquilta, where a man works solely for his own interest, and remember 
j that the man who is caught in the performance of arunquilta will 
almost certainly be put to death. Here is the very essence of the 
distinction which religion always draws. Religion demands unselfish- 
q ness, and its object is infinite good, not for one alone, but for all. 
a | The worshipper cannot give himself up wholly to its ideal and also 
to his own interest at the same time. He cannot devote himself to 
the good of all and entirely to his own egoism at once. It is only 
by subordination of his personal whims, by self-denial and sacrifice, 
that he can approach its mysteries and attain the good. Those who 
stand apart from the common effort and perform ceremonies to further 
their private interests are considered evil, and all the faithful unite 
to punish them, or admit the justice of their fate. 
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> Tuus the Arunta religion draws the fundamental distinction between 
| good and evil, unselfishness and selfishness, which is the foundation 
of all morality, and its authority is paramount. 


if We need not be surprised at the authority which religion exercises 
among the Arunta. A man alone, perplexed by fears and worries, 

trembling at the unknown dark, is a very different being from the man 
A participating with his fellows in a religious rite. There he feels his 
‘y solidarity with the group. They are all working for a common end. 

if It is only with them that he feels complete well-being. With them 
he breaks the bonds of the profane world, and forsakes his weakness. 
With them, he enters the sacred world, where he is good, and glad, 
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and strong. It is small wonder that he contrasts his experience with 
that of the solitary workers against the order which he serves. 


It might be argued from the foregoing remarks that happiness was 
the end to be attained by the surrender of individual whims and 
pleasures to the beliefs embodied in the collective rites. Certainly 
it is fair to say that when the Arunta has adjusted the balance between 
the profane and sacred worlds, or between his selfish and unselfish 
natures, his condition may be called happy. We can also say that 
the happiness which he feels in and after the performance of a 
ceremony is a sort of experimental proof that he is doing or has 


done what is good. 


But a desire for a mere feeling or state of mind could never explain 
a categorical imperative. There are plenty of things of which a man 
can say “ This makes me feel good,”’ meaning “I take pleasure in so 
acting.” But consider the amount of ratiocination and calculation 
involved in arriving at the conclusion ‘‘ The most stable and lasting 
pleasure is to be found by surrendering one’s own inclinations and 
pleasures.” To what? If we have no conviction except that 
happiness is our end, we can only say “To the inclinations of 
the rest,” and as they are likely to be varied, we find ourselves 


again in difficulty. 


THERE is the same difficulty about accepting the utilitarian or economic 
theory to account for what men esteem as good. It implies too much 
calculation and too many committees, and too much diversity of 
opinion. 

THEN there are those who say that the savage obeys the custom of 
his tribe unthinkingly, or through fear of the consequences of dis- 
obedience. But that does not account for the fact that there is a 
custom to accept, and that no one would obey a custom at all if it 
were dead against the deepest convictions of everybody. 


Tue authority of religion is not then based on any sort of calculation 
of consequences, nor on the mere passive acceptance of custom. 
Religion owes its authority to the fact that it has made explicit to man 
and emphasised one side of his nature, and in so doing has made the 
world intelligible to him. For he is not only a creature with senses ; 
he is a creature who wants to understand. He is not only selfish, but 
he is social. Indeed, it is impossible to think of him as entirely 
divorced from the society of which he is a part. He cannot help 
trying to communicate his feelings to the rest, especially when he and 
his fellows are under any emotional strain, such as that occasioned 
by hunger, death, or anything unusual which prompts fear and 
curiosity. 
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Now this very attempt to communicate their emotional reactions by 
words or gestures helps to bring them under control, and gives them 
definition. For it is impossible, even by music or dancing, to make 
a mere feeling or impulse pass whole and entire from one consciousness 
into another. And as everyone knows, words are even poorer as 
vehicles of sensation. ‘The effort to represent purely personal emotions 
and impulses by word or gesture strips them of their purely personal 
content, and limits them to something which others can comprehend. 
The man who watches the representations of another recognises in 
them the picture of his own feelings and desires. ‘Thus it is only in 
society that man can realise that aspect of his own consciousness 
which is common to all, and therefore comprehensible to all. It 
raust be remembered, however, that the distinction between moral 
good and evil is something more than the difference between wha‘ 
society approves and what it does not approve. The social rites have 
been emphasised because they make the facts more or less clear, « 
that the individual man can recognise them, and because it is only 
through his recognition of the society to which he beloags—through 
the common rites—that he can attain consciousness of his individuality 
within it. On the other hand, his consciousness of something trans- 
scending his individual self cannot be separated from some kind ol 
consciousness, however undeveloped, of the self which is transcended 
by that something. It is not enough to say that he merely follows 
the custom, for that does not explain why there is a custom to accept. 
If religious custom imposed a discipline which everyone wanted to 
break, no savage would care a button for religion. 


Out of his flux of perceptions and emotions then the concept emerges, 
and the life of reason is possible. He is able in some manner to 
understand what is the matter with him, and what he wants. He is 
not a creature who lies down under his troubles ; he does something 
about them, generally prefiguring the object of his desire in ritual 
drama. 


Common religious effort has made the life of reason possible, and 
has thus put him in the way of satisfying one of his deepest cravings— 
to understand. But there is a practical aspect of reason as well as 
a speculative. Here, also, religion satisfies, and clarifies the universal 
out of the flux of particulars. In a purely representative rite, the 
objects which all desire are made clear. In a rite which also sym- 
bolises the attainments of these objects, the method of securing them 
is developed. Those things which all need are good, and it is good 
to work for them, and the man who works for them is good. He who 
is not for all is against all, and is bad. Religion has made clear what 
is for the good of all, and has emphasised the social nature of man, 
shewing him that what he wants is what all want, and that he cannot 
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work at cross-purposes with the rest if he is to attain what is good. 
He cannot work against the dictates of his religion without violating 
his nature as a man, for Religion has clarified, emphasised, and 
developed his human nature, and embodied his deepest desires and 
convictions. 


Tue Arunta is not the unwilling slave of his religion. It is true that 
he accepts the rites which custom approves. But these rites, and the 
preparation which they demand, are the methods by which his 
ancestors and contemporaries have found what is good, and because 
he wants what is good, he chooses to undergo the preparation, and 
to share in the rites. He respects his glorious ancestors, and the 
maraknirrabata of his own day, and desires to become like them. 
When the Udnirringita men do what Intwailiuka did, they seck to 
resemble their ancestor, just as the faithful in more advanced religions 
eek to pattern their lives after their God. Their actions are a 
wimitive form of the éyuolwox + Oem, and through their performance, 
they feel that they become wise, and good, and glad, and strong. 


FROM a moral point of view, the preparation for these religious rites 
is perhaps more important than the rites themselves. In a good 
many cases with adults at least, it implies the definite choosing of the 
good way, in spite of the pains and hardships involved. ‘The youngsters 
however must undergo the pains and hardships of initiation to the 
sacred world whether they want to or not. 


THE phratry into which a boy is to marry first tries him out in the 
Alkirakiwuma, throwing him into the air, beating, and generally 
hazing him much as certain American College societies are said to 
haze their candidates for admission. While he remains in a dazed 
condition, he is instructed in the primary duties of generosity about 
food, and of respect for those who are older and wiser. ‘The food 
which he gets by his own endeavours must be divided among his 
future father-in-law, his own wife-to-be, and children. What remains 
is to be divided between himself and his mura and ipmunna women, 
the women by whose marriage his wife is determined. 


It will be seen that justice, as well as unselfishness, are here inculcated. 
The boy owes his wife’s relations a certain debt in return for the 
treasure he receives from them. The fire-stick ceremony during the 
lartna stage of his initiation continues this elementary training in 
justice. He is warned to stick to his own wife, and to leave other 
men’s wives alone. From the time of the fire-stick ceremony until 
the novice has quite recovered from arilta, his mia and oknia have 
no intercourse with each other, lest he should grow up a atua-kurna, 
a man who does not observe the instruction that goes with the 
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fire-stick. He is constantly warned to keep all secrets revealed to him, 
and thus to act as a responsible and trustworthy member of society. 


But the real value of the initiation ceremonies lies more in the trials 
imposed than in the formal teaching. 11é@x ya@ew is a hard 
doctrine. But it is only by renouncing his creature-comforts and 
personal whims that the novice can rise above them. He cannot 
approach the sacred ideal while he regards himself alone. He cannot 
devote himself entirely to the good which all are seeking and wholly 
to his own egoism at once. Through suffering well he is raised above 
himself and enabled to lead a life superior to that which he could live 
if he followed his individual whims. He has impressed on him the 
profound difference between social and selfish actions. 


Tuis difference runs through all the activities of the Arunta. A 
man may not go kurdaitcha to avenge a death, or to punish someone 
who has broken the marriage laws. He must take part in the careful 
and elaborate atninga ritual, and go with the group appointed by the 
old men for the purpose. Often the culprit is killed, not by them, 
but by his own group at their request, everyone admitting that his 
fate is just. It is said that any man of the culprit’s group will serve 
as a substitute for him, on the ground that the whole group is respon- 
sible for the misdeeds of a member. But I remember one case in 
which the culprit’s father was killed, not on this ground, but because 
he knew that his son was going kurdaitcha, and did not stop him. 


It is because the Arunta are all agreed on the fundamentals of religion 
that we find such agreement among the different groups about moral 
conduct. All of the Inkatas meet at the Engwura and discuss their 
common problems like any bench of bishops.* There is constant 
lending of churinga among the groups, and a good deal of visiting. 
An atninga party must wear flaked sticks to show what it comes for, 
and the group they are visiting never refuses to parley with them. 


THIS recognition of a common law and common justice extends beyond 
the tribe, and here too, it is probably similarity of religion which makes 
something like international law possible between such primitive 
peoples. The atninga parties go beyond their tribal frontiers, and 
are received as among their own people. The Arunta get the majority 
of their shields from a tribe more than a hundred miles away from 
them, giving their own products in exchange. Red ochre, which 
has a religious use throughout Central Australia, is a frequent medium 
of exchange. 

“Sometimes they modify the rules of conduct. The case of the alknarinja women 
is conspicuous. It was necessary to make some provision for men who eloped 
rather than wait for a girl to be allotted to them. It was therefore discovered 
Sg a 
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THE ARUNTA RELIGION 


‘THEY even intermarry with the Urabunna, who have a two-class 
matrilineal system. ‘The Arunta phratries are Panunga-Bultara and 
Purula-Kumara. By making Bultara and Purula the same as the 
Urabunna Matthurie, and Panunga and Kumara equivalent to 
Kirarawa, they have made it possible for children to be born in the 
right class in whichever tribe they are born. Thus both tribes satisfy 
the commands laid down by the ideal heroes of the Alcheringa. 


Ill. ‘THe Marriace SystTeEM OF THE ARUNTA, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE PROHIBITED DEGREES WITHIN THE CLASSES. 


GENERALLY speaking, there seem to be two types of marriage regula- 
tion in Australia, in one of which a man may marry no one nearer 
than his mother’s brother’s daughter, or first cousin, and in the other, 
no one nearer than his mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, 
or second cousin. These regulations correspond with the division of 
the tribe into four or eight matrimonial classes. Where there are not 
four or eight distinct names, we still find four or eight distinct classes. 


WirtH this division into four or eight marriage classes, goes the 
classificatory system of relationship. In my own generation, 1 call 
all the boys and girls of my division my “ older and younger brothers 
and sisters.” My father and mother also refer to the men and women 
of their division and generation as brothers and sisters, and I call the 
whole lot of them “‘ mothers and fathers,” or mia and oknia. This 
classificatory nomenclature is quite logical, and in no way confuses - 
the ordinary family relationships. My own father (oknia), for example, 
is called oknia orldinia, i.e., “exactly in the middle,” and his 
‘* brothers,” some of whom are my uncles, have suffixes which indicate 
that they are senior or junior to him. ‘The same system of nomen- 
clature applies to my own mother and her sisters. This method of 
employing a generic name with distinguishing affixes is no more 
illogical or confusing than the custom of referring to grandmothers 
and grandfathers, or to great uncles and great aunts. 


Tue Arunta belong to the eight-class type, the Southern Arunta 
having four names, the Northern eight names. The four names are 
Panunga, Bultara, Purula, Kumara, and each of them has two divisions, 
in one of which are oneself, brothers and sisters, and in the other, 
are one’s ipmunna, of whom the most nearly related are second cousins 
in the male line. If I were a Panunga man of the Southern tribe, 
I'should not call these second cousins Panunga, but ipmunna. If I were 
a Northerner, I should call these ipmunna by an entirely different 
name, and not Panunga at all. They would be in the class Uknaria. 


In the following table, the (a) and (b) divisions are ipmunna 
to each other. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Table 1. The marriage classes. 


Husband. Wife. Children. 

Panunga a Purula a Bultara b 

Panunga b Purula b Bultara a 
Phratry A 

Bultara a Kumara a Panunga b 

Bultara b Kumara b Panunga a 

Purula a Panunga a Kumara a 

Purula b Panunga b Kumara b 
Phratry B 

Kumara a Bultara a Purula a 

Kumara b Bultara b Purula b 


Tue Northern Arunta employ separate names for what we have called 
the b sections. Panunga b, the ipmunna of Panunga a, is called 
Uknaria, Bultara b becomes Appungerta, Purula b is now Ungalla, 
and Kumara b is Umbitchana. 


TABLE 2 is based on the assumption that a Panunga man marries a 
Purula woman, and that a Purula man marries a Panunga woman. 
The generations marked 1, 2, and 3, are examined in detail. Capital 
letters are used for men, small letters for women, and A=Panunga, 
B=Purula, C=Appungerta, D=Umbitchana, E=Kumara, F=Bul- 
tara, G=Ungalla and H=Uknaria. 














| | 
TABLE 2. A=b a ie 
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Let me be Ar in generation 3, a Panunga boy. My father is C, 
an Appungerta man. I call him oknia, together with all the men of 
his division and generation whom he calls brothers. Similarly my 
mother, d, who is of the class Umbitchana, is called mia, together 
with all the women of her class and generation whom she calls sisters. 


ALL of the Aa in generation 3 I call brothers and sisters, although 
some of them might be my first cousins, if their father was my father’s 
own brother. Others would be more remotely related to me, and 
still others would not be related at all, as civilised people reckon 
relationships. Nevertheless I call them all brothers and sisters, and 
all are Panunga. My own grandfather A in generation 1 and his 
sister are called Arunga, and so are all his “ brothers and sisters.” 
In their turn, they speak of me and my brothers and sisters as Arunga. 
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THE ARUNTA RELIGION 


My Panunga ipmunna, Hh, who are called Uknaria in the Northern 
tribe, include those who would, according to a descriptive system of 
nomenclature, be called my second cousins. Hh1 are the children 
of my father’s cousins, and therefore second cousins, and Hh 2 are 
also “‘ second cousins ” in the male line, descended from my grand- 
father’s second cousin. Other Uknaria might not be related, speaking 
descriptively, but they are all classed with the second cousins as ipmunna. 
In generation 1, these Uknaria are my grandfather’s ipmunna. 


In the class Gg of the third generation, my nearest relatives, as 
descriptive relationships go, are my first cousins. All who are my 
first cousins in blood, tracing descent from my paternal grandmother, 
are called chimmia. Those cousins who are descended from one 
of her “ sisters,” with an exception to be noted later, are also classed 
as chimmia. All the rest in this class Ungalla are called unkulla, and 
in generation 1, these Ungalla are also my grandfather’s unkulla. 


Now from the class from which my wife may come. She must be 
a Purula girl, and the letters Bb in generation 3 represent het class. 
She may be a second cousin, or a more remote relative, or no relative 
at all, speaking in a descriptive sense. She must not be nearer in 
blood than a second cousin is. But not all second cousins of the 
class Purula are eligible. bi is a case in point. She is descended 
directly from my grandfather’s own sister. Her fat!.-r is called 
umba, and she is called apulla, that is to say, forbidd-n. As my 
grandfather’s sisters are all of the same class Panunga, and all of the 
Kumara men, E, who are fathers of Purula girls are called umba, 
b3 is also apulla to me. Just as the children of a brother may not 
marry the children of his sister, so the descendants of a brother in 
the third generation may not marry the descendants of his sister in 
the third generation. 


Ir the reader will look once more at the Table, he will see that Gg 
and Hh marry, subject to restrictions, just as Aa and Bb marry. 
Unkulla marry ipmunna, and ipmunna marry unkulla. The same 
thing of course happens in my grandfather’s generation. Now b2 and 
b4 are girls whom I can marry, and are called unawa, or if I actually 
marry them, noatja (unawa, anua, noa, plus atja). My grandfather’s 
male ipmunna married his female unkulla; H married g. Their 
daughter is f, a Bultara woman whom I call mura, and her daughter 
is a Purula woman, and may be my wife. Another way of putting it 
is to say that she may be as nearly related as my mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter; d being my mother, d’s mother 
being h, her brother H, his daughter f, and her daughter bz. 


THERE are further restrictions to consider. These are connected 
with the distinction which I drew between chimmia and unkulla, 
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working on a hint given in The Arunta, a Stone-Age People. The 
authors of that book say that if my paternal grandmother’s sister 
stays in the locality her daughters are called uwinna (father’s sisters), 
and that an uwinna’s children are called chimmia, and not unkulla. 
Now my male unkulla marry my female ipmunna, and their children 
are wives for my sons, and husbands for my daughters. My chimmia 
are in the same class as my unkulla, but their children cannot marry 
my children. If, as Spencer and Gillen add, my paternal grand- 
mother’s sister goes away to another locality, as is usual, her daughters 
are called winchinga, and the children of winchinga are called unkulla, 
and they marry my ipmunna. 


Wuat does this mean? I think it means that one’s unkulla class 
must be scrutinised as closely as one’s unawa class. Let us forget 
my paternal grandmother’s sister for a moment, and speak of my 
paternal grandmother. Her daughters will obviously be my father’s 
sisters, or uwinna. My father’s sister’s children will be my first 
cousins in blood, and the children of my first cousins in blood cannot 
marry my children, because the descendants of a brother in the third 
generation cannot marry the descendants of his sister in the third 
generation. (My father is C in generation 2, his sister isc; Iam A 
in generation 3, my son is C; c’s son is G in my generation, and 
his daughter is d. C and d are descendants of a brother and of his 
sister in the third generation from that brother and sister.) Therefore 
my father’s sister’s children, as descendants of my paternal grand- 
mother, are chimmia, and not unkulla. 


But what of my paternal grandmother’s sister? If she stays in 
the locality by any chance, her children will be classed as my father’s 
sisters, or uwinna, and this uwinna’s children will stand in the same 
relation to my ipmunna as the children of my father’s own sister. 
The old lady is a b, like my paternal grandmother, her daughter is 
a c, born in the neighbourhood, just as my father’s own sister c was, 
and the children of this c are in precisely the same position as those 
of my father’s own sister. They are chimmia, and not unkulla. 


Now let my paternal grandmother’s sister migrate to another locality, 
as she generally does, to be the wife of a Panunga man there. Her 
daughter will be called winchinga, and the winchinga’s children will 
be unkulla, who can marry my ipmunna. 


Ir all amounts to this. A first cousin in blood is too nearly related 
to me to be the father-in-law of my children. A second cousin who 
is my great aunt’s daughter’s child is classed as a first cousin in blood 
if he lives in the neighbourhood, and too nearly related to me to be 
the father-in-law of my children. But if he, and his parents and 
grandparents are born in a distant place, he is not regarded as a first 
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cousin in blood. There is something of this attitude to locality in 
England and in the United States. A first cousin at a distance is 
not so much of a first cousin as one who has grown up in the same 
village. It is possible that in very small societies, the same influence 
of locality has been responsible for classing mother’s sisters as 
“‘ mothers,” father’s brothers as “ fathers,” and own cousins as 
“‘ brothers and sisters.” 





It is obvious from the Table, and from the foregoing remarks, that 
the business of finding a wife is terribly complicated, if we try to apply 
our own system to it. In a large society where there are plenty of girls 
to choose from, our system works easily enough. But let us suppose 
that our whole society is reduced to something like 250 or 300 people. 
We shall all become pretty closely related to each other, and the task 
of unravelling our genealogical tangles will be truly appalling. One 
may doubt whether we should ever hit on any system as simple and 
convenient as that of the Arunta. The two class division makes 
explicit the prohibition between brother and sister, and the descendants 
of two brothers or two sisters, the four class division the prohibition 
between parent and child. The division into eight classes is what 
we might expect of a people which meets frequently as in the Great 
Engwura of 1896 which was four months long. At such communal 
discussions it would appear that the children of a brother and the 
children of a sister were as nearly related as the children of two brothers, 
or of two sisters. The final prohibition between the descendants of 
a brother and those of his sister, makes eight classes. In one class, 
Panunga, are myself, my brothers and sisters. In a second class, 
Purula, I find my wife’s people. In a third class, Appungerta, are 
my father and his “ brothers and sisters.” In a fourth are my mother, 
and her “ brothers and sisters,’ Umbitchana. In the same generation, 
classes Kumara and Bultara, are possible fathers—and mothers-in- 
law. And lastly, come classes seven and eight, Ungalla and Uknaria, 
containing my unkulla and ipmunna.* It is the easiest possible 
mnemonic system under the circumstances, grouping the members 
of the tribe as it does according to their degree of blood relationship 
in the male line, and thus simplifying the task of avoiding unions 
between those who are too nearly related to each other. 





*From Table 2, it will be seen that my ipmunna are my wife’s unkulla, and my 
unkulla are her ipmunna. 
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THE COMMERCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE NUCLEI OF 
THE ENGLISH CONURBATIONS: by R. E. Dickinson, 


M.A., University College, London. 


StrupENTs of economic history, following the works of Gustav 
Schmoller and Karl Bucher, divide the historic development of 
economic organisation into the three principal successive stages of 
village, town, and national economy. This genetic interpretation is 
based upon the growth of the marketing centre, the village, the town, 
and finally the nation being regarded as the nucleus of human life 
and organisation at progressive stages of economic development. 
Viewed in this light, however, it will be obvious that the term “ national 
economy ” implies a misconception. The true marketing nucleus of 
modern economic life is an outgrowth of the town. The modern 
large city, which, invested with a great variety of functions of a 
commercial, cultural and administrative chatacter, is the focal point 
for the activities and organisation of an extensive tributary area, and 
the medium through which the latter is brought into contact with 
the world of commerce and ideas. A city of this category has been 
termed an economic metropolis. The area which is dependent upon 
it, its metropolitan area, and the type of organisation which sustains 
it, metropolitan economy." 


METROPOLITAN economy has been defined as “the organisation of 
producers and consumers mutually dependent for goods and services, 
wherein their wants are supplied by a system of exchange concentrated 
in a large city which is the focus of local trade, and the centre through 
which normal relations with the outside are established and main- 
tained.” A city will therefore be a fully-fledged metropolis ‘“ when 
most kinds of products of the district concentrate in it for trade as 
well as transit ; when these products are paid for by wares that radiate 
from it; and when the necessary financial transactions involved in 
this exchange are provided by it.” * Hence, the population of such 
a city will be greater than that of surrounding towns ; it will be an 
independent centre of trade ; a financial and general business centre ; 
and a cultural and administrative centre, the latter being functions 
of vital significance which it automatically acquires in virtue of its 
economic pre-eminence. 





IN, S. ‘B. Gras, ‘ = ‘Introduction | to , Economic History,” ” HARPERS’ HisToRIcaAL SERIES, 
1922, THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH CoRN MARKET, and wees Rise of 
from Proceedings Community” in THe UrsBan ComMUNITY “jited by EW, 
of the American mero os Society, 1925, edited by 
Burgess ugh, “ The Twin Cities as a Metropolitan Market,” 
neacuns Samaseaiaaen OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, STUDIES IN THE 
SociaL Sciences, No. 18. 


*N. S. B. Gras, AN INTRODUCTION To ECONOMIC History, p. 186. 
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COMMERCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE NUCLEI OF THE ENGLISH CONURBATIONS 


IN a discussion of some of the salient features of metropolitan economy, 
Dr. E. W. Shanahan in a recent article * indicates how London, a 
fully-fledged metropolis, is surrounded by an arc-like series of sub- 
ordinate cities stretching from Newcastle to Plymouth. Each of these 
cities, however, is in itself a regional focus. Moreover, those which 
are the foci of the densely populated industrial regions have acquired 
distinctive functions on account of which they are to be regarded as 
cities of metropolitan proportions with a considerable measure of 
independence of London, although the small area of England, and 
hence the proximity of London ; extreme commercial and financial 
concentration in the national capital ; and the fact that three of these 
cities lack direct contact with the sea, have prevented any one of 
them, with the possible exception of Manchester-Liverpool from 
attaining complete metropolitan status. 


THE objects of this paper are twofold : 


(1) To summarise the characteristics of those provincial cities in 
England which have attained some degree of metropolitan status. 


(2) To interpret from a regional standpoint the commercial functions 
with which they are endowed, so as to give some indication of the 
extent of their tributary areas, and the nature and potency of the 
influence exerted within them. 


Tue characteristic feature of the distribution of population in England 
is the conurbation,‘ usually consisting of a central nucleus with a 
number of surrounding satellite towns, beyond which, but within 
the sphere of influence of its nucleus, are pendant industrial and 
residential towns. ‘These towns and the conurbations are generally 
associated with a distinctive group of related industries and they 
find their natural commercial and business centre in the nucleus of 
the conurbation, which thereby assumes metropolitan proportions. 


THE principal conurbations with their respective nuclei are as follows 
(1921 Census) : 





Thousands. Thousands. 
Greater London . - 7,476 London (A.C.)_.. . 4484 
Greater Manchester . 2,351 Manchester . ‘ 
Merseyside . : - 1,195 Liverpool . . . 803 
Midlandton . : . 1,707 Birmingham : - gig 
West Yorkshire . . 1,380 { Bradford F evicony al 
Tyneside. R . 846 Newcastle. . a 
South Yorkshire . . §07 Sheffield . : . 491° 
*E. W. Shanahan, “Great Cities and their Economic Problems,” Economica, 
March, 1928. 
*c. B. Fawcett, “ British Conurbations in 1921,’’ SoctoLtocicat Review, Vol. 
XIV., No. 2. 


* The “core” of the central city, i.e., the central urban region concentrating upon 
commercial and financial activities, is the true nucleus, but reliable statistics of 
its population are only to be obtained through detailed enquiry in individual 


cases. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Each nucleus possesses the following distinctive commercial charac- 
teristics of a metropolitan kind : 

(1) Eacu is the principal focus of a densely populated and distinctive 
industrial region, and has a population much greater than that of 
surrounding towns. The latter tend to be grouped in a circle, as 
on the rim of a wheel at the hub of which is the nucleus.‘ 


(2) Owrc largely to geographical factors of site and location, through 
the marketing organisation of each is effected the world-wide distribu- 
tion of what may be termed the Primary Specialised Industries of its 
surrounding area ; and the collection and distribution of vital supplies. 
A nucleus, however, is not necessarily an independent centre of trade, 
for its pre-eminence in this capacity is dependent upon adequate 
transport facilities, providing it with direct contact with world markets. 
In the absence of such facilities, as in the case of Leeds, Bradford, 
Sheffield and Birmingham, the metropolitan area will be partly oriented 
towards competitive metropolitan cities; or will find its outlet in a 
port which is complementary to and serves the same hinterland as 
the inland city. 


(3) Eacu nucleus possesses a great number and variety of miscellaneous 
industries which owe their origin to the demands of the metropolitan 
market, and their localisation in the nucleus to its reservoir of labour 
and its excellent transport facilities. These may be termed Regional 
Secondary Industries, as their products are chiefly distributed through- 
out the surrounding area, though business transactions are by no 
means restricted to it, for the growth of an industry in production and 
reputation, results in an ever-widening area of distribution. Examples 
are the printing and brewing industries and the manufacture of 
furniture and provisions. 


(4) THEY are all endowed with a varying degree of financial in- 
dividuality, since they have served in the past as regional centres of 
banking and insurance, though this independence, particularly with 
regard to banking, they have failed to maintain, with one conspicuous 
exception, owing to the overwhelming financial dominance of London, 
and the advantages acquired through London representation. 

(5) IN virtue of cheap and frequent travelling facilities, each is an 
outstanding shopping centre—an indirect form of areal distribution— 
for an extensive surrounding area. The maximum extent of the 
shopping area is roughly coextensive with the area which is within 
two hours’ journey of the centre. 


I. 


THE nuclei are the principal nodal points for the distribution of 
produce. This function is effected through three main channels, 
the wholesale markets, wholesale merchants, and branch depots. 


*Shanahan. Op. cit. 
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COMMERCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE NUCLEI OF THE ENGLISH CONURBATIONS 


For the sake of convenience, we shall discuss it under the headings of 
some of the chief kinds of distributed produce. 


Meat.—There are about 20 wholesale dead meat markets in England 
and Wales, located in those towns which contain, or serve areas which 
contain, a population exceeding about 500,000.’ ‘Those with the 
largest annual turnover are naturally situated in the nuclei of the 
conurbations. Home-produced meat for sale in consuming markets 
is either received direct from the country livestock markets by whole- 
salers who arrange for the slaughter of the livestock, or is received 
indirectly from producing areas through the resale of livestock in the 
consuming markets. The latter is a redundant and expensive pro- 
cedure and is gradually being eliminated in the large consuming 
markets at the expense of the former method.* 


THE Refrigerated and Fresh Meat trade of the principal ports was 
as follows in 1926: ° 





Thousands of cwts. Thousands of cwts. 
London. : - 13,030 Manchester : t 57 
Liverpool . ° . 5,388 Newcastle . : , 27 
Southampton. i 629 
Hull . : ‘ ‘ 109 Total for U.K. . . 30,700 
Avonmouth : ‘ 57 se 


THE meat imports of Liverpool and other ports have increased in 
recent years at the expense of London, for if an importer requires 
meat at a provincial market, he arranges for direct consignment, in 
order to save the extra rail and handling charges entailed by redistribu- 
tion from London. Further, apart from London, imported meat is 
not stored at the ports but is delivered direct to the consuming centres 
where cold storage accommodation is provided at convenient centres 
for distribution. The storage capacity of the principal cities in 
millions of cubic feet is as follows: London 17.5, Liverpool 8.0, 
Manchester 3.5, Southampton 2.0, Bristol 2.0, Cardiff 1.0, Hull 0.8, 
Birmingham 0.8, Newcastle 0.6, Leeds-Bradford 0.55.'° In the 
wholesale meat markets of the large cities there are also imported 
meat sections where the South American importers have stalls; and 
in the towns where there is no market they have depots for storage 
and distribution.'? For these reasons London has lost much of its 
pre-eminence as a national distributor of meat. In 1926 Smithfield 





? MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, EcoNoMIC SERIES, No. 14, Report on 
Markets and Fairs in England and Wales; Part II., Midland Markets, p. 16. 


*F. J. Prewett, MARKETING OF FARM PRopDUCE (1926), Part I., Livestock, p. 40; 
also MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FisHERIES, Economic Series, No. 13, 
Part I., General Review, p. 44. 

* ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1926, Vol. 4. 

1@ MINIsTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FisHERIEs, Economic Series, No. 6, p. 43. 

"Ibid, p. 33. Also Report or THE Roya. CoMMissION ON Foop Prices, Cmd. 
2390 (1925), p. 105. 
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Market handled 40 per cent. of our meat imports, and it has been 
estimated that over go per cent. of its supplies are consumed in the 
Metropolitan and Home Counties Area.** 


TuHoucH London and Liverpool are the giants of the imported meat 
trade, the smaller importers tend to serve distinctive areas. ‘‘ New- 
castle serves the coal and steel areas of the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 
Northumberland and Durham, and Cumberland; Hull is well 
placed for the W. Riding and the N.E. Midlands; Manchester and 
Liverpool for Lancashire, Cheshire, W. Riding, Midlands and North 
Wales ; the Bristol Channel ports for South Wales and the Lower 
Severn Basin ; Southampton for the Southern Counties ; and London 
for the Home and Eastern Counties and the South Midlands.” ** 
Meat is distributed from the ports within these general limits, but 
there is much overlapping. This is to be ascribed to two chief factors : 
(1) each firm distributes its meat without reference to the others and 
meets its orders from any available supplies ; (2) it is difficult to 
arrange for regular freight to any but the two chief ports. These 
facts, along with the perishable character of frozen and chilled meat 
and the uncertain nature of the trade, cause consignments to go to 
Liverpool and London and thence to be redistributed rather than 
pay the excessive freight rates entailed by direct delivery to ports 
for regional distribution.‘* From the wholesale meat markets home- 
produced, and to a smaller extent, imported meat is regularly dis- 
tributed to the principal towns within a radius of 20-30 miles where, 
by means of rapid motor transport fresh supplies can be delivered 
and offered for sale by retailers on the same morning as they are 
purchased. Beyond this limit, butchers may more conveniently obtain 
dead meat from more accessible markets, or purchase livestock from 
country markets in producing areas and slaughter cattle on their 
own premises to meet their requirements. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES.''—Up to 40 years ago the provincial whole- 
sale markets dealing in these commodities were concerned with trade 
in local produce, obtaining all other English, Continental and imported 
produce from Covent Garden, and to a lesser extent from the port 
auctions. Now, they receive home-grown and continental supplies 
directly from the centres of production, and are rapidly increasing 
in importance as distributors independent of Covent Garden. The 





*® REPORT OF THE LINLITHGOW COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES OF 
Meat, Pouttry aNnp Ecos, Cmd. 1927 (1923), p. 84. 


** Ministry OF AGRICULTURE AND FisHeries, Economic Series, No. 6, Pp. 35. 


** Similar factors control the distribution of imported dairy produce, London import- 
ing 50 per cent. and 70 per cent. of our butter and cheese imports respectively. 
See REporT or IMPERIAL Economic COMMITTEE ON Dairy Propuce; also 
recommendations contained therein for the establishment of provincial markets 
at the ports of Liverpool or Manchester, Avonmouth and Hull. 

** MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FisHERIES, Economic Serirs No. 1 5. Reporr 
ss ~y LiNLITHGOW COMMITTEE ON MARKETING OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 

1924). 
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COMMERCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE NUCLEI OF THE ENGLISH CONURBATIONS 


reconsignment trade of the latter is now mainly restricted to imported 
fruits and expensive luxury out-of-season produce. This process of 
decentralisation is due to three factors : (1) the expansion and improved 
organisajion of the larger provincial markets; (2) the increasing 
efforts of growers and shippers to place their produce directly in the 
large consuming centres; (3) the development of motor transport, 
which permits wholesalers and retailers to buy in provincial markets 
instead of through commission buyers at Covent Garden. 


In the Report of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries on Fruit 
Marketing, the country is divided into the following five divisions : 


I. and IJ. South East and South West. The wholesale trade of 
Covent Garden, the principal market in South England, may be divided 
into four categories. (1) For the distribution of expensive luxury 
produce there is a national market. (2) The distribution of produce 
to large provincial wholesale markets, a trade which is decreasing 
pari passu with decentralisation and _ provincial competition. 
(3) Distribution to retailers and small wholesale merchants who reside 
within carting distance and are able to visit the markets in person ; 
with rapid motor transport, the area served by this means has a radius 
of about 50 miles. (4) In the country south of a line from the Wash 
to the Severn, districts with a small population are able to supply 
most of their own requirements locally. They only require im- 
ported and continental fruits, and these can be obtained cheaper, 
with greater choice and often better transport facilities, from Covent 
Garden than from local wholesale markets. Gloucester, West Wilt- 
shire, Dorset, and the South-West find their chief distributing centres 
in Bristol and Plymouth, although large quantities of imported and 
luxury produce are preferably obtained by local merchants and 
retailers from London. 


III. The Northern Division extends south to a line from Louth 
through Chesterfield and Crewe to the Welsh Coast. The chief 
markets with their areas of distribution are as follows : 


(a) Manchester—Liverpoo! . Lancashire, part of Derby., N. Staffs., 
Cheshire, N. Wales, and the Isle of 


Man. 

(b) Newcastle . : . Northumberland, Durham and Cum- 
berland. 

(c) Leeds ; ; . Radius of 40 miles to N. and N.W.; 


E. Riding shared with Hull. To W. 
and S. includes W. Yorkshire towns, 
though the largest of these are local 
competitors. 


(d) Sheffield . ; . Radius of 20 miles including Rother- 
ham, Barnsley, Doncaster and Chester- 
field. 

(e) Hull . ‘ : . E., Riding and N. Lincoln. 
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IV. The Midland Division marches with the Northern and extends 
south as far as a line from King’s Lynn, south of Northampton to 
Gloucester, and thence to Aberystwyth. 


(a) Birmingham . . Four West Midland Counties; Central 
Wales with centres at Shrewsbury and 
Aberystwyth. 

(6) Nottingham . ‘ . §. to Loughborough; W. to Long 


Eaton ; N. to Chesterfield and Retford ; 
and E. to the Coast. 


(c) Derby ; ; . Radius of 20 miles. 
(d) Leicester. , ‘ oo ih 3g elles. 


V. South Wales has its main distributing foci in Swansea and 
Cardiff. The former is of lesser importance and supplies the thinly 
populated western portion of South Wales; the latter, a growing 
importer of overseas fruits, serves the densely populated valleys of 
South Wales from Newport to Swansea. 


MiLk Suppuigs.'* The conurbations are the chief consuming areas 
of milk, and owing to its perishable character their supplies are drawn 
mainly by motor transport from the surrounding rural areas within 
a 50 miles radius, though Newcastle and London receive large quan- 
tities by rail, from sources 150-200 miles distant. The chief con- 
suming areas and the areas from which they draw their supplies are 
as follows : 


Consuming Area. Producing Area. 
N.E. England. . . Northumberland, Durham, Westmor- 
land, Cumberiand and S.W. Scotland. 
S.E. Lancashire and . . Lancashire, Cheshire, Flint, Denbigh, 
Merseyside. N. Shropshire, N. Staffs., N. and W. 
Derbyshire. 
West Yorkshire . ‘ . Yorkshire Dales, East Riding, N. 
Lancashire, Westmorland. 
South Yorkshire ; . West Riding and Derbyshire. 
Midlandton : ; . Warwick, Salop, Staffs., Worcester, 


Gloucester, Derbyshire. 
South Wales (Mons. & Glam.) Pembroke and Carmarthen. 


Greater London . ; . (i) Wilts., Somerset, Dorset; (ii) 
Derby, Leicester, Staffs., Cheshire ; 
(iii) Berks., Oxford, Bucks.; (iv) 
Hants, Sussex, Norfolk, Suffolk. 


Provisions. The distribution of provisions is effected by independent 


wholesale merchants, branch depots, and the headquarters and branch 
warehouses of multiple shop companies. The existence of port 








** MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FIsHERIES, ECONOMIC Serigs, No. 16, THE 
FLUID MILK Market IN ENGLAND AND WALES, by R. B. Forster. Prewett, 
op. cit., Part II., Milk. Report or LinttirHcow ComMMITTEE ON MILK (1924). 
The marketing of milk differs from other produce since it is drawn towards 
the consuming areas and not distributed from their centres. 
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COMMERCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE NUCLEI OF THE ENGLISH CONURBATIONS 


facilities has a profound effect upon the nature of the business of the 
first group of distributors and the extent of the areas served by them. 
In the port of Manchester, for example, large wholesale importing 
houses specialise in one line of business, and distribute to the smaller 
wholesalers of surrounding towns for local redistribution. On the 
other hand, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham receive supplies for 
redistribution from the ports by rail; or negotiate with importing 
houses at the ports to deliver orders direct to retailers who are at too 
great a distance from the distributing centres, or whose demands are 
too small and irregular, to render profitable direct distribution to 
them. Many large provision and confectionery firms have adopted a 
system whereby distributing depots are located at large towns 
throughout the country to supply the chief consuming areas. This 
procedure has been occasioned by the need for close contact with 
customers, by the general increase in business, and the necessity for 
prompt attention and delivery, conditions which are most efficiently 
and profitably satisfied by establishing depots in centres accessible 
to the chief consuming areas, from a limited number of which the 
latter can be efficiently served. Such depots are therefore nearly 
always situated in the nuclei of the conurbations. As motor transport 
is the chief means of conveyance adopted by firms in this category, 
their areas of regular distribution will depend upon a combination of 
factors, the most important of which are: (1) the maximum limit of 
distribution will be that distance which can be conveniently covered 
by road in one day, an approximate radial distance of 60 miles ; 
(2) delivery over such distances is not regularly practised because the 
demand in rural areas and scattered small towns is not sufficient to 
require full and frequent loads. We therefore find that provision 
distributors generally serve an area within a radius of 30 miles by 
road, comprising the conurbations and their contiguous suburban 
areas, though the maximum limit of distribution is reached by many 
firms. ‘The same factors condition the main areas of distribution of 
fruit and vegetables and meat from the wholesale markets, and the 
extent of the areas drawn upon by road by the conurbations for their 
milk supplies. 

A GREAT variety of firms, in addition to those engaged in the provision 
trade, have also established provincial offices and depots. Such firms 
may transact business in two ways. Some distribute goods direct 
from the branch depots, while others have provincial offices which 
display the goods of the firm for sale and negotiate business in the 
surrounding districts, orders being delivered direct from headquarters 
to customers. The areas served will be primarily determix ed, in the 
first group by the mode of transport—-this is chiefly by road, and the 
limiting factors will therefore be the same as in the provision trade ; 
in the second group, by the accessibility of the city in which the branch 
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is located, since an efficient transport service is essential for frequent 
contact with customers. In all cases, the areas served vary widely 
according to the nature and amount of the business of each company. 
Such offices are usually situated in London, Birmingham, Manchester 
and /or Liverpool, Leeds and/or Bradford, Newcastle, Cardiff and 
Bristol, and occasionally in Sheffield, serving South Yorkshire and 
part of Derby and Notts, and North Lincoln, Plymouth serving Devon 
and Cornwall, Southampton for Hampshire, and Nottingham or 
Leicester for the East Midland counties. 


I. 


Eacu of the nuclei is the centre of the economic activities of its region, 
and in it there are therefore located the Exchanges, the scenes of the 
daily activities of the business men of the conurbations and their 
surrounding towns. Examples are the Manchester Royal Exchange, 
the principal transaction centre for the cotton industries of South-East 
Lancashire, the weekly Iron and Steel Exchange at Birmingham, 
the Bradford Exchange serving the woollen and worsted industries 
of the West Yorkshire conurbation, the Newcastle Commercial 
Exchange, primarily a coal and coke market, though with varied 
engineering and shipping interests, the Sheffield Exchange, the 
centre for the iron, steel and coal trades of South Yorks., Notts., and 
North Lincoln. It is obvious that the sphere of influence of a nucleus 
in this capacity is to be obtained from the distribution of members 
of the Exchange, and is to be explained in terms of the distribution of 
those economic activities for which the nucleus is the business centre. '’ 
There are also located in the nuclei the registered offices of firms with 
their factories in the surrounding industrial districts ; and the head- 
quarters or branch offices of industrial and trade associations estab- 
lished in the interests of the principal regional industries, and for the 
general welfare of those whom they employ. An excellent example 
of a trade association which has adopted a regional system is the 
Federation of British Industries with 11 districts in England, excluding 
the London city area. The extent of each district is determined by 
the nature of its business which is such that one branch should be 
concerned as far as possible with one group of related industries, and 
all parts of each district should be within easy reach of the centre. 


THE amalgamation movement in English banking,'* dating from the 
third decade of the 19th century, bears ample testimony to the function 
of the nuclei as regional financial centres. At first, joint-stock com- 
panies and private banks established therein extended their influence 
in all directions by absorbing smaller banks, and by opening up new 





** See Directories of various Provincial Exchanges. 
** J. Sykes. THE AMALGAMATION MovEMENT IN ENGLISH BANKING. (King, 1926.) 
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COMMERCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE NUCLEI OF THE ENGLISH CONURBATIONS 


branches in the surrounding towns, mainly to cater for the growing 
financial requirements of their principal industries. The amalgama- 
tion movement, however, while enhancing the financial strength and 
individuality of the provincial cities in the middle of the 19th century, 
proceeded so far in the latter half, that to-day only four important 
independent banks remain, the Lancashire group with headquarters 
in Manchester and Liverpool. The large provincial cities, however, 
do possess distinctive functions which tend to offset excessive centralisa- 
tion in London. There are ten branches of the Bank of England 
doing business in the chief commerical centres, though these have 
no regional significance, except in so far as, through the medium of 
the branches of the Big Five, they function as cash centres and collectors 
and distributors of currency notes for surrounding towns. The 
organisation of absorbed banks has also in some cases been maintained, 
and their provincial headquarters still retain their original capacity in 
a modified form; while, lastly, district boards have been organised 
in recent years, with their headquarters in the large cities. 


THE Insurance companies of England are mainly concentrated in 
London, though a reliable indication of the status of a city as a 
financial centre is afforded by the number of branch offices and head- 
quarters of insurance firms which it contains. Insurance business, 
owing to its need for constant personal contacts and to rapidly increasing 
business connections throughout the country, lends itself to the 
organisation of districts which are administered from main district 
branch offices. Every important insurance company exhibits this 
tendency. The extent of the districts controlled from the branch 
offices of a firm vary widely according to the nature and amount of 
its business, but the main factors which are generally considered in 
their delimitation are (1) the amount of business of a district should 
not be too great for efficient and prompt attention at one office ; (2) 
all parts of the district must be easily accessible to its branch office 
to facilitate efficient control and supervision. 


THE cities of Newcastle, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bristol and Cardiff are pre-eminent among provincial cities as centres 
for the location of district branch offices and the headquarters of 
provincial companies. All the large insurance companies originally 
established branches in these cities, although the growth of business 
has often necessitated a still further step in the process of decentralisa- 
tion, whereby smaller districts with independent branches have been 
established. Thus, Bristol was originally the centre for the Lower 
Severn and South-West Counties, but now the latter have often a 
separate branch office at Plymouth or Exeter. Leeds was the original 
centre for all Yorkshire, but it has lost Cleveland to Newcastle, and 
South Yorkshire to Sheffield. London was, in many cases, the 
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original direct headquarters for South-East England, but now many 
firms have district branches in Norwich and Southampton, the London 
district being restricted to the Home Counties. 


From the foregoing discussion we draw the following conclusions : 


(1) ArounD the nucleus of each conurbation there exists an extensive 
tributary region, the extent of which is largely a product of (a) the 
distribution of the principal related industries for which the nucleus 
is the commercial focus ; (6) the degree of accessibility—absolute and 
relative—of all parts of the region to its centre, both by road and rail. 
(2) THE nature and potency of the influence exerted by a nucleus 
within and beyond the main limits of its region is affected by (a) the 
peculiarities of its site and location; (4) the competition of other 
cities which serve the same region, e.g. Leeds and Bradford, Manchester 
and Liverpool ; (c) the overwhelming financial dominance of London 
and the slow progress of commercial decentralisation. 


IT is owing to the second group of factors that the “‘ regions of economic 
orientation” do not exist as water-tight compartments. There is 
much overlapping, although it is possible to define a region within 
which the influence of one city is dominant. For example, the West 
Yorkshire and South Yorkshire woollen textile and iron and steel 
areas have their respective centres in Leeds-Bradford and Sheffield, 
none of which are in direct contact with the sea. On the western 
slopes of the Pennines is the compact industrial area of South-East 
Lancashire, with its focus in the city and port of Manchester, which 
has attained a much more advanced stage of metropolitan development, 
so that its influence, along with that of its partner, Liverpool, penetrates 
into the West Riding. Thus, several banks with their original head- 
quarters in the Yorkshire centres have been absorbed by Manchester 
firms ; the West Riding lies in the hinterland of the Lancashire ports ; 
and several Manchester retail firms have branches in Leeds and 
neighbouring towns. 


It will be observed that as far as their commercial functions are 
concerned, the nuclei of the conurbations serve areas which generally 
correspond with the regions suggested by Dr. C. B. Fawcett,'* and 
we should arrive at the same conclusion, if space allowed, through a 
regional interpretation of their administrative and cultural functions. 
But here there are two main exceptions, for North Wales lies definitely 
within the sphere of influence of Manchester-Liverpool, and Central 
Wales has close relations with Birmingham and the Midlands. In 
South-East England, on the other hand, the regional capitals are not 
independent economic foci. Metropolitan England, as its name 


indicates, is dominated by the influence of London. Here, again, 


**C. B. Fawcett. Provinces or ENGLAND (MAKING OF THE FUTURE SERIES). 
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however, for many commercial purposes, the south-western counties 
are cut off from the London area and have their separate headquarters 
in Bristol, and sometimes Plymouth. On the other hand, it is 
significant to note that Bristol and Southampton have no separately 
established wholesale meat markets, and are only of secondary im- 
portance as distributors of fruit and vegetables, though these are 
among their most important imports. It was not till 1920 that a fruit 
auction mart was established in Southampton; before this date 
imported fruits were consigned, and still are to a great extent, direct 
to London. Also, the Bristol fruit market receives most of its home- 
grown and continental fruit at second-hand from Covent Garden. 


THE areas served by the nuclei in their various functional capacities 
are not coextensive. The influence of each is more marked in its 
immediate vicinity, decreasing in potency at greater distances from it. 
Thus within the metropolitan area there are to be distinguished con- 
centric zones of influence with different relations with their common 
centre, the nature of which relations is mainly determined by the 
accessibility of the centre, the distribution of population and economic 
activities, and peculiarities of regional historical development. 


FINALLY, this paper is merely a general introduction to a method of 
interpretation from a regional standpoint of the functions of the 
modern large city, and it is therefore lacking in detail and precision. 
Such ends are only to be attained through exhaustive enquiry into 
the regional relationships of individual cities, and our object has been 
to indicate the mode of approach which might be adopted in detailed 


work of this character. 
R. E. Dickrnson. 











FACTORS IN THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 


Tue fall of the Roman Empire presents a problem that is still perhaps 
only imperfectly solved. The great external factor, the barbarian 
onslaughts, is recognised as having been only contributary. Regarding 
the internal factors, several have been suggested, as, for instance, 
fundamental defects in the political institutions of the Republic, 
excessive growth of centralised, bureaucratic government, and of an 
occupational caste-system, the dwindling and decay from social and 
other causes of the old Roman and Italian stocks, general race-deteriora- 
tion and depopulation, which also admits of more than one explanation, 
the slave-system, the rise of Christianity with its profound dissents 
from the prevailing order and ideas. But, apart from the primarily 
non-social causes and perhaps the disputable religious cause—disput- 
able because in some ways, especially towards the end, Christianity 
put new life and heart into secular things—none of the above causes 
seem to go to the root of the matter. In the circumstances it may be 
permissible for one who can claim only an amateur’s interest and 
information to suggest some further points.’ 


OBJECTION, however, might be taken at the outset to the problem as 
stated above. The Roman Empire, it might be contended, did not 
fall but gradually died out. To a very great extent this, I suppose, 
is true. With the Western Empire there is not much resembling the 
catastrophes that divide the fall of the Eastern Empire into well 
demarcated stages—the defeat at Manzikert, the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the forces of the Fourth Crusade, the final capture by 
the Ottomans. On the contrary, what we behold in the West 
is chiefly the gradual extension and intensification of processes that 
had been operating for centuries. And even contemporaries of those 
more outstanding events through which such processes from time to 
time were decidedly accelerated do not seem to have been aware that 
anything very unusual was happening. At the same time it would 
not perhaps be disputed that at the beginning of the fifth century the 
Empire, whatever its real weakness, was outwardly still erect, while 
long before the close of the same century it was prostrate and had 
ceased to function throughout the West. In the circumstances the 
term “ fall” seems justified. 


REGARDING now the additional factors that I would suggest as meriting 
consideration. The first, to take them in the contrary order to that 
of their importance, is the persistent failure of natural heirs to the 
Emperors. To this it may largely be attributed that the Imperial 


* I should acknowledge at once that, writing as an amateur, I have once or twice 
hazarded a statement that I believed rather than was convinced could be sub- 
stantiated from the records. 1 would also note here that I have not attempted 
any explanation on the lines of theories of individual and social psychology, 
though apart therefrom historical ex lanation, I should say, can never be really 
adequate. As an example of what T man I would take explanation based on 
the proper relations between instinct and habit on the one hand and intelligence 
and experience on the other. 
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office was so recurrently vacant or in dispute, that consequently its 
occupant was so often one who had established his claim on the battle- 
field before or after having been proclaimed in the camp, that is, was 
by aptitude and experience primarily a soldier, that consequently the 
relations of the civil and military powers were not properly adjusted, 
that consequently again the civic sense failed to develop rightly and 
the already prevailing bias towards the suppression of local autonomy 
and individual initiative was intensified. And we must also take into 
account here the exhausting effects of civil war and of the largesses 
awarded to the armies of successful claimants. Lastly, to the mental 
pathology of the association of physical impotence with vast political 
power may partly be ascribed the caprices and enormities of the 
worst Emperors. 


THE second cause of decline that I would suggest is the fact that the 
Empire in time became merely an empire of the conquered, a union 
or conglomeration of conquered states and peoples whose conquerors 
to a great extent had vanished from the earth, while the remnant had 
lost both dominant position and dominating qualities. For the 
ultimate cause we must here look back to Republican times, to the 
circumstances that after the conquest of Carthage so greatly facilitate 
the growth of Roman dominion, especially the prevailing immaturity 
of the peoples dwelling in the Western and the prevailing effeteness of 
the kingdoms established in the Eastern borderlands of the Mediter- 
ranean. Unmerited good fortune had here, as elsewhere, its nemesis ; 
for one result was that the conquerors were unequal to the difficulties 
of a position too easily won and mishandled them to their own rapid 
undoing. To estimate with any degree of precision the results for 
the Roman Empire of the large disintegration and general supersession 
of the conquering Roman people and the other closely connected 
Italian peoples would be impossible. For instance, the question how 
far their superior quality was innate, a matter of heredity rather than 
of inheritance, must be considered at present an insoluble question 
since at present one cannot say how far there are such entities as racial 
qualities or innate national qualities due to racial intermixture and 
perhaps other causes, how far apparent qualities of the kind are the 
effects, renewed in each generation, of environing influences and of 
cultural traditions derived from such influences operative in earlier 
times. But even should the former explanation be altogether unsound, 
the widespread ruin of the Italian peoples may well have meant at 
least the loss of much that was of high value in the Roman tradition, 
such as the patriotic pride and corporate self-confidence inspired by 
great national achievements. The new senatorial families, the new 
men in high position, the romanised races and peoples of the provinces, 
whatever else they might acquire of Roman civilisation, could not 
acquire these ; they could not fail to be conscious that by descent 
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they were of the conquered, the subject, that Rome for them was, if 
not a stepmother—to recall the gibe of Scipio Africanus the elder 
addressed to the already motley population of the city—at the best 
no more than a fostermother, at the worst, especially in Republican 
times, a rapacious spoiler. And while the sense of physical kinship 
was absent, the newer sense of adoption must have been of limited 
influence when, at the end of the second century, the Emperor Septimius 
Severus, himself of an African family, could erect a bust of Hannibal, 
the most formidable antagonist of Rome and by tradition her typical 
enemy. We may perhaps form some estimate of what was lost to the 
Empire through the undoing of its creators if we consider what the 
leadership of the Roman people, not yet identified with the free-born 
population of the peninsula generally but only the first among a graded 
confederation of peoples, meant to Italy in the greatest days of the 
Republic. Under fortunate conditions the enlarged Rome, which how 
embraced the whole of Italy and through its colonies extended far 
into the provinces, might have exercised a somewhat similar leadership 
in relation to the Empire generally or at least to the Western provinces 
while assimilation of these provinces to Italy was being gradually 
effected in part through the spread of Roman or Greco-Roman civilisa- 
tion, in part more directly through colonisation, that is, in the same 
ways in which Italy herself had once been assimilated to Rome. 
And such a consummation seems to have been the ideal of the better 
inspired Imperial statesmanship of the first two centuries. But the 
extensive disintegration and demoralisation of the Italian peoples 
themselves may have rendered success impossible. At any rate, there 
seem to be indications of the renunciation of this policy by Septimius 
Severus in favour of more cosmopolitan ideals and of a new conception 
of Empire, the old distinction of citizen and provincial giving way to 
a new distinction of citizen and allied barbarian, which it was thought 
might strengthen the loyalty of the provinces and help to a freer 
utilisation of the services of friendly aliens.? 


Tue third cause that I would suggest was the essential inadequacy 
of Roman civilisation to the task of welding the Mediterranean world 
or even the western part only into stable unity. In respect of the 
relations of Rome to the conquered peoples there were perhaps three 
possible lines of policy. First there was the negative policy of 
abstention, that is, of leaving the conquered peoples to themselves in 
all matters not of a directly political nature. This was the line taken, 
one can hardly go so far as to say the policy adopted, since the problem 
perhaps was never explicitly faced, in the great empires of Western 
Asia. Under such a regime there could be no organic coherence, and 
the loosely held dominions easily fell away. 


* The actual annulment of the former distinction was of course decreed shortly 
after the death of Septimius Severus himself. 
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ANOTHER possible policy was that of what may be called cultural 
synthesis and interdependence. It was the policy actually attempted 
by the ruling nation in respect of itself and in relation to the culture 
of Greece. Long before the fall of the Republic and while Greece, 
though overshadowed, was still internally free, the possibility of a 
common civilisation, combining what was best in the civilisation of 
Rome and of Greece respectively, yet leaving to each its own special 
qualities, may already have appealed to some of Rome’s foremost 
statesmen, Scipio Africanus the Younger for instance. And some 
such idea must have been present to the great writers of the Golden 
Age, to Cicero for instance and Virgil—one may perhaps regard the 
Aeneid as in one aspect an adventure in culture-synthesis. Here 
again there was no thought of complete unification; a separateness 
of mission is emphatically proclaimed by Virgil in the passage of the 
Aeneid contrasting the “arts” of the two nations and with this idea 
the renunciation by Augustus of Czsar’s somewhat premature experi- 
ments in cosmopolitanism and the restoration to the Roman people of 
a place privileged and apart in government and civil life seems to be 
quite in accord. If the passage referred to be supplemented with the 
words of Horace, Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, the ideal in its 
main lines becomes fairly clear. While the Roman heritage had 
needed and might continue to need enrichment from Greek sources, 
the primary offices of the two leading nations in the single empire 
were to be distinct, in the one case to rule, in the other to teach. At 
the same time the distinction was far from absolute. In the provinces 
of the West Rome assumed the part of teacher too and in the East 
local administration was placed in Greek hands ; further, the Imperial 
system in its earliest phase was shaped and administered largely by 
Greek or Hellenistic agents. This at one time fairly promising ideal 
in the end obtained only partial realisation. Circumstances were far 
from wholly favourable. When effectual contact was established, 
Greek civilisation had long been declining, while at Rome elements 
of corruption were already rife. The general attitude too of the Greeks 
apparently was aloof and unsympathetic and the “ hungry Greekling ” 
of the capital repelled those who held most sturdily to the Roman 
heritage. And so there appears to have sprung up in Italy towards 
the close of the first century a movement of reaction, repudiating the 
tutelage of Greece and aiming at entire national self-sufficiency. 
This movement, in which Tacitus was the chief figure, had disastrous 
results ; at least the literary activity of Rome suddenly failed and a 
period of ineffectiveness ensued. Apart from the stimulating and 
integrating influence of certain speculative ideas of Greek origin upon 
the development of Roman law, there now survived only such remnants 
of the Greco-Roman synthesis or rather perhaps syncretism as the 
uninspired tradition in architecture and sculpture, the equally un- 
inspired teaching of the professional philosophers, usually men of 
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Greek or Hellenistic origin, and the vicious pseudo-art of the pro- 
fessional rhetoricians.2 This contraction of culture-relations proved 
enduring and prepared the way for the later political separation of 
East and West. 


It might have been possible to attempt a synthesis in relation also to 
the subject peoples of the West, to attempt, that is, to quicken and 
amplify the development of their comparatively primitive culture by 
means of the fertilising power of Roman or Greco-Roman ideas and 
institutions. But such a policy might have been very difficult to 
carry out and a very probable result of success, that is, of the rise of 
distinct national cultures, would have been the rise of a centrifugal 
nationalism as well. The third policy, the policy actually adopted in 
respect of these peoples, was the policy of denationalising assimilation, 
of a Romanisation involving the general, though not the forcible, 
repression of indigenous culture-elements. This really may have 
been the only practical policy. Yet its success could not be enduring. 
For cultures are not easily grafted on alien material in this wholesale 
way even under the most favourable conditions. And the culture 
through which it was sought to civilise the provinces was that Greco- 
Roman culture which, while on its practical side it was still fairly 
alert and vigorous, was in other aspects already decadent. The result 
was that Romanisation could not be effectually carried out. The 
upper classes were romanised to a considerable extent, though they 
appear never to have arisen above a condition of docile pupilage and 
such variation as their work shows was the result less of new 
infusion than of deficiency and inaptitude. The lower classes, the 
humiliores, were much less affected, the rural population, apart from 
the legionaries, perhaps hardly at all. Further, one may surmise that 
by reason of the prestige and ascendancy of this partially prevailing 
Roman culture and the consequent division and estrangement in the 
conquered peoples, indigenous ideas and institutions were not only 
prevented from developing but suffered impoverishment and degrada- 
tion through being abandoned to the ruder sections of the community. 
Under such conditions of incomplete and inadequate assimilation there 
could be no energising patriotism, civil or national, no vigorous public- 
opinion, no general interest in or aptitude for affairs.t Hence, after 
the initial phase of activity with its plentiful creation of towns and 
stimulation of civic life and its large organising schemes was over, we 





* To the Greco-Oriental religious cults and the Persian cult of Mithraism, which 
gradually overspread the West, Latin civilisation appears to hav: contributed 
nothing. With Christianity of course it was different. 


* Representative institutions of the modern kind were of course impossible in the 
Roman Empire and representative institutions of any kind at all were probably 
impossible in Italy owing to the particular lines on which the Roman civitas had 
developed. In other parts national provincial assemblies on a representative 
basis, though without direct popular election, did actually exist, but never throve 
greatly or exercised any considerable influence. 
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FACTORS IN THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE 


find only a paramount mood of deepening languor and stagnation, 
that “‘ intolerable sadness” and that consequent “ failure of nerve ”’ 
which modern writers have attributed to the later Empire. The more 
such a state of things prevailed the greater became the need, if the 
Empire was to hold together, for mechanical bonds of union. But 
the apathy and incapacity that necessitated a strong centralised govern- 
ment and an ubiquitous officialdom made not less inevitable through 
inability to supply any checks or moderating influences the overgrowth 
and demoralisation of the system, especially after its reorganisation 
by Diocletian and Constantine in a spirit of reaction against the general 
disorder and temporary dismemberment of the Empire in the middle 
of the third century. The results, intensified by other factors of 
demoralisation, are well known—the dwindling of local and personal 
enterprise and hardening of the caste-system, the ruin of the middle- 
classes, the growth of serfdom, the aggrandisement of the great pro- 
prietors, and at last such a condition of misgovernment, inefficiency 
and general prostration as made it no longer possible even to obtain 
recruits for the legions and caused the harried and afflicted provincials 
to regard the rude domination of Goth or Frank as less intolerable 
than the rapacity of their own rulers. The lamentations of the 
Theodosian code, the ferocious penalties decreed against individually 
transgressing officials, the vacillating treatment of officials collectively, 
all go to show that in the final phase the system had got hopelessly 
out of hand, the Imperial Government looking upon its servants 
almost as enemies in respect of whom it was perplexed by the dilemma 
of being unable to manage either with or without them. The ultimate 
cause of this growth of an excessive and perverse officialdom and of 
this general loss of civic and public sense and aptitude may then, I 
think, be found chiefly in the defects of the Greco-Roman culture 
imposed upon the Western provinces and for a time successful in 
binding them together. The weakening of the dominant culture, I 
may add, with the consequent increasing loss of control over indigenous 
elements never wholly incorporated and increasing failure to handle, 
utilise and assimilate the extraneous population at first forcibly settled 
but afterwards forcibly settling within the frontiers, also involved that 
gradual barbarising which above all else constituted the decline and 
fall of the Western Empire. And the long survival of the Eastern 
Empire, inhabited originally by less vigorous and practical peoples, 
may be attributed in part to the fact that after the breach with the 
West and still more after the loss of Syria and Northern Africa to the 
Mahomedans, a genuinely national spirit, drawing its strength from 
a cultural synthesis Romano-Greek rather than Greco-Roman in 
character, did grow up in the preponderantly Greek lands that thence- 
forward composed nearly the whole Imperiai territory. 


P. J. HUGHESDON. 
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A SURVEY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS 
IN MARGATE: PREPARED FOR LepLAy HOUSE AND THE 
Marcate Councit oF Socrat WELFARE, BY ALEXANDER 
FarquHarson, M.A. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. THis Survey was undertaken under an arrangement made at the 
suggestion of the National Council of Social Service between the 
Trustees of Leplay House and the Executive of the Margate Council 
of Social Service. My colleagues at Leplay House agreed that I 
should undertake the necessary enquiries in Margate and prepare 
this Report. 


2. I spent about fifteen days altogether in Margate, in three separate 
periods: these days were fully occupied in collecting information, 
verbal, script, and printed. Much additional information has been 
obtained by correspondence ; the arrangement of these assembled 
materials has taken a good deal of time. The Report has been 
written after careful thought, and some discussion with colleagues 
of experience. 


3. IT was understood from the first that an exhaustive report on social 
conditions and problems in Margate could not be produced as the 
result of a Survey so limited as to time and other resources. This 
Report, therefore, does not profess to be more than a first and rough 
sketch of its subject : it contains, as will be seen, suggestions for the 
extension of the Survey as occasion offers. It cannot be expected 
that errors and omissions are entirely absent ; it is more than probable 
that officials and social workers who know the town will detect many 
of these, and that they may also discover here and there examples of 
the misplaced emphasis which is sometimes more misleading than 
a specific mistake. It is hoped that such defects will be overlooked 
in view of the conditions governing the Survey throughout. 


4. To the Report proper, which deals with the facts of Margate’s 
social life and the problems arising from these, is added a section 
containing suggestions as to lines of activity which might be taken 
up by the Margate Council of Social Welfare. It need hardly be said 
that these suggestions are submitted for consideration and discussion. 
They do not attempt to cover all possible activities, and it is not 
suggested that every one of the activities mentioned should have the 
attention of the Council in the immediate future. Further, it should 
be noted that some of these suggestions are based upon experience 
elsewhere and cannot be directly connected with the facts given in 
the Report itself. It is believed that further enquiry would show that 
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A SURVEY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS IN MARGATE 


these particular suggestions are not out of place: it is, however, 
desirable that the need for such enquiry should be made clear from 
the beginning, at least in any cases where suggestions may raise doubt 
in the minds of experienced local workers. 


5. THE main purpose of this Report is indeed to suggest to the Margate 
Council of Social Welfare the appropriate outlook on, and method 
of approach to, the social problems of the town, rather than to present 
a complete account of these problems with definite and fully con- 
sidered suggestions for their solution. A Council of Social Welfare 
should be distinguished from any of its constituent bodies by its 
catholic and impartial survey of the social problems of its area, and 
by its attempt to suggest solutions of these problems which will take 
account of all the forces at work and use all the available local resources. 
The first condition for realising this ideal is a recognition of the need 
for complete and accurate information on the social life of the town 
and on the factors which operate in each particular problem, While 
the present Report goes only a short way towards fulfilling this con- 
dition, it is hoped that it may serve to suggest how its fulfilment can 
be secured, and how the Council of Social Welfare might usefully 
direct its activities with this in view. 


6. THE compilation of this Report has been made possible only by 
the willing co-operation of many officials, social workers and citizens 
in Margate. With the help of the introductions provided by leading 
members of the Council of Social Welfare, I was everywhere received 
with great friendliness, and information was in every case piaced 
freely at my disposal. In many instances busy people gave time and 
trouble to searching out or compiling particulars asked for by me, 
and everyone approached showed interest in the Survey and in the 
work of the Council. Special thanks must be given to Mrs. Hatfield, 
Mr. Ritchie and Dr. Nichol, who gave me hospitality during my 
stay in Margate : all three gave much time to telling me innumerable 
facts that enabled me to get a view of social conditions and social work 
in Margate from the right angle. It is not possible to thank by name 
all the local officials, officers of voluntary societies, individual social! 
workers, and others who were of assistance to me; I hope that this 
general expression of gratitude will be sufficient. 


7. I sHOULD add that all information collected in the course of the 
Survey (including any not made use of in this Report) is available 
for the use of the Council if desired. 

A. F. 


aist February, 1928. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Section A. THE BACKGROUND oF SociaL LiFe. 


1. Mareate, like any other town, owes much to the gifts of Nature— 
its site, its soil and rock, its climate. The following summary oi 
these natural conditions is meant to suggest how in the main they 
have influenced the town and in what respects their influence must 
be taken into account by those responsible for its present an” future 
welfare. 

2. THE site of Margate consists of (a) three elevations which are in 
fact parts of the elevated land mass of eastern Thanet, and (6) two 
short valleys separating these elevations which, though of some depth 
where they open out to the sea, become shallow and wide in their 
higher reaches. 


3. THE central elevation is the comparatively narrow ridge lying 
N.W. to S.E. between the Dane Valley and the Brooks, along which 
runs the old High Street ; on it are set the Church of St. John and 
some of the other old buildings of Margate. North-east of this is 
the broad flat-topped elevation on which Cliftonville has its site, 
bounded on the north by the line of steep chalk cliffs facing the sea, 
and on the south-west by the Dane Valley, which separates it from 
the central ridge. The third elevation stretches westwards from 
Hartsdown to the chalk cliffs bordering on the sea north of Westbrook 
and Westgate. Between these elevations, as already suggested, run 
two main valleys ; the Dane Valley, along which runs a stream formerly 
open to the sky and discharging itself into the sea near the present 
harbour ; and the Brooks, originally a marshy valley with more than 
one meandering stream and shallow lake, but now drained and closed 
at its outlet to the sea by the embankment along which runs the 
Marine Terrace. 


4. OTHER outstanding features of the site are the magnificent Bay, 
sheltered from the prevailing south-west wind ; the fine stretch of 
sands maintained by its currents and eddies; Palm Bay, a smaller 
and charming edition of the main Bay; and the white chalk cliffs 
which line the shore east and west of Margate. The Bay, giving 


convenient shelter to shipping near the mouth of the Thames, no 


doubt helped to make Margate a port; the natural beauty of the 
site, the other virtues mentioned in the succeeding paragraphs, and 
its accessibility from London helped to make Margate a seaside resort. 
The central ridge, giving a means of access to the town which avoided 
the valley marshes, was of vital importance in the early history of the town. 


5. THe chalk rock which underlies a great part of the site provides 
a dry and easily excavated foundation for building, and has thus 
contributed its share to the health and well-being of the town. On 
the other hand it has helped to make water supply one of the problems 
of the town as the population increased. © 
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A SURVEY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS IN MARGATE 


6. THe sheltered situation of the Bay at Margate has already been 
mentioned. This, no doubt, contributes materially to the amenities 
of its climate. Further, the town shares the low rainfall of eastern 
England. To what exactly is due the special benefit of Margate air 
does not appear to be clearly known ; but its healing powers in cases 
of disease of various kinds are widely recognised. 

7. THERE is no piace here for a complete study of how the natural 
features of the site have been used in the development of Margate as 
it exists to-day. A stroll along the sea front will show dozens of 
mstances of natural features turned to advantage from the holiday- 
maker’s point of view. It is perhaps worth noting that each of the 
two valleys bottoms is used for recreational purposes: here are 
situated Dane Park, Tivoli Park, and Dreamland. Industry is also 
present, e.g. the gas works and goods station which finds place in 
these valleys. ‘The location of different types of dwellings is dealt 
with in a later section. 

8. THE earliest settlement at Margate appears to have been on the 
site of the present High Street and St. John’s Church ; indeed, the 
names of St. John’s and Margate were at one time interchangeable. 
it is probable, however, that there was always some cluster of huts 
or houses on the low ground by the harbour (where the Parade now 
is) and there may also have been a small early settlement at the western 
end of the Cliftonville ridge where it rises towards Holy Trinity 
Church. A study of other seaside towns with similar sites (e.g., 
Dawlish in Devon) illustrates the general tendency towards growth 
on both sides of a central valley opening to the sea, while the valley 
itself (in the case of Margate the Dane Valley) may remain open and 
unbuilt on till late in the history of the town. 


g. THE town developed and extended in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; buildings stretched from the High Street down into and 
across the Dane Valley ; the squares were laid out ; growth took place 
eastwards along the Cliftonville rise. ‘The town also extended west- 
wards down the ridge from St. John’s to the Brooks. Maps made at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century show the western boundary 
of the town running along the Brooks ; they indicate that the town 
was then extending in the Dane Valley and the Cliftonville direction. 


10. RECENT developments have carried the process of expansion both 
eastwards and westwards. The advantages of the Cliftonville site 
have led to rapid and continuous growth eastwards, and at present 
patches of new buildings are to be found over nearly the whole area 
as far as Foreness Point. Westwards the existence of the marshy 
area of the Brooks made extension more difficult; the process by 
which the original settlements on the St. John’s ridge and the Clifton- 
ville rise were linked across the Dane Valley has however been repea*ed 
here at a later date. Building commenced on the Westbrook rise 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


more than a hundred years ago; since then the laying out of the 
Marine Drive and Terrace has made it possible to link the older 
Margate and the new Westbrook by a line of buildings, though develop- 
ment backwards from this has been checked by the railway embank- 
ment. At the present moment Westbrook (or Westonville as it is 
now called) is growing rapidly, and there are signs that the centre of 
the town may move westward, and that the chief public buildings 
may find a suitable site on the fine curving road that links Westbrook 
and central Margate. 

11. EXTENSION inland has also proceeded, although this has obviously 
not been so important as the eastward and westward extensions. 
Patches of new buildings are seen along the sides of the Dane Valley 
and to the west of St. John’s ridge in the area by the Ramsgate Road ; 
similar growth is seen by the Canterbury Road. Since the War, too, 
large new housing areas have been developed, one in the higher Dane 
Valley and the other close to the village of Garlinge. 


12. THE absorption into the town of the inland villages of Garlinge and 
Northdown is also worthy of note. Both show to-day many signs 
of having been in origin purely agricultural villages ; but the develop- 
ment of the town has brought additional buildings and residents of 
new types, and the time is now approaching when both areas may 
be absorbed into the continuous built over area of the town. 


13. FURTHER developments are contemplated in the Town Planning 
scheme adopted by the Borough Council. This envisages the filling 
up of the eastern portion of Cliftonville with the best class of residential 
buildings ; development of less expensive housing west of North- 
down ; similar developments in the extreme west of the Westbrook 
area ; industrial development to the south-east of the present cemetery. 
Whether these plans will be fully realised remains to be seen ; they 
should, however, be borne closely in mind by all interested in social 
development in Margate. 


14. A CURSORY examination of the town whose growth has just been 
described gives a general impression which is, in the main, accurate. 
There is little appearance of industry, the municipal water-towers 
being the most prominent “ industrial ” buildings ; the port appears 
inactive, the railway chiefly for passenger use. There are great areas 
of boarding houses ; there are many hotels; there are many streets 
of small and poor looking dwellings. There are many institutions— 
schools, homes, and so on : these are, indeed, one of the most obvious 
features. There are many shops; among these shops catering for 
the tripper and holiday visitor are common. The apparatus of 
recreation in many forms is prominent and well developed. There is 
much traffic—tram, motor and bus—between Margate and other 
places in Thanet. The town is clean, airy, well-kept and orderly ; 
there is no great prosperity ; there is little or no degrading poverty. 
60 
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A SURVEY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS IN MARGATE 


Section B. THe Economic Basis or Sociat Lire. 


15. LiKE many other seaside towns, Margate makes its living by 
using the advantages of its site for the benefit of those in search of 
health and recreation. The basic industries (agriculture, mining, 
fishing, &c.) are of little importance or non-existent. Manufacture 
for export to other parts of the country or abroad is also practically 
non-existent. The contrast between Margate and such old centres 
of rural life as Canterbury and Maidstone in the same county is very 
striking. Such centres have been accustomed to live by exchange of 
goods and services with the surrounding rural areas, and still do so. 
Margate had some importance in the past as a port from which corn 
grown in Thanet was shipped; but to-day its relations are with 
London, and also with other large centres in this country, rather than 
with its rural background. It is, in effect, an outpost, if not a suburb, 
of the great capital, and its links with that are essential to its existence. 


16. As sources of livelihood for the workers of Margate, commerce, 
transport and municipal services (not to mention the tourist industry) 
are more important than industry in the ordinary sense. The town 
area includes some extent of agricultural land which produces milk, 
market garden products, and so on. There has been some brick- 
making on a small scale. There is an old established brewery and a 
small chocolate factory. Other skilled industries exist purely for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. Building, for example, has been active in 
recent years owing to the rapid development of the town, and there 
are the workshops for local trade usual in such centres—printers, 
motor repair shops, dressmakers, tailors, bootmakers. 


17. THE central and all important industry of Margate (which is 
difficult to classify under a single name) is the provision of health and 
recreation. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that at least three out 
of every four people in Margate depend directly or indirectly on this 
for their living. Moreover, this industry has been growing steadily 
for many years past, and has developed very rapidly since the War. 
It has many ramifications ; one branch embraces the health institu- 
tions—Hospitals, Schools and Homes—which have been established 
in the town mainly or wholly for hygienic reasons ; another includes 
the vast hotel, boarding house, and furnished lodging business, along 
with which goes much house letting for shorter or longer periods ; 
other branches are catering for day trippers, and the provision of 
entertainment and of means of recreation, the last being extraordinary 
in their scale and variety. The influence of this industry on the 
commerce and public services of the town is mentioned below. 


18. THE Institutions, Schools and Homes, have perhaps a more im- 
portant influence socially than economically, as many of them buy 
their supplies on contract from outside the town. At the same time . 
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they must bring some economic benefits which are all the mure 
important as they are not seasonal. 


19. THERE are perhaps sixty or seventy public and private hotels ; 
there must be several hundreds of boarding houses and houses letting 
apartments or taking lodgers in the summer. There seems to be a 
difference of opinion as to the recent development of this “ residential "’ 
tourist business, some people holding that it is less steady and deals 
with a less wealthy class of people than was formerly the custom. It 
is quite possible that changes are even now taking place. People 
may come for shorter periods than before, and there is said to be 
much “ week-ending”’ at the hotels and larger boarding houses. 
Further, attempts are being made to develop a winter season at Margate, 
and there is already a considerable influx of visitors at Christmas ; 
Easter sees a larger influx and for a longer period. From the end of 
June to the early part of September is naturally the popular time. 


20. A SEPARATE and quite different section of the business is the 
provision for day trippers. ‘These also come in the largest numbers 
in July and August, and their numbers have greatly increased since the 
War, owing to the development of motor-bus and charabanc transport. 


21. It has not been easy to get exact estimates of numbers. It is 
generally believed that the number of resident visitors may reach 
70,000 on the most crowded night, while it is said that 30,000 to 
50,000 trippers may visit the town on the most crowded day. 


22. MARGATE has no importance as a marketing centre for the sur- 
rounding country ; Canterbury and Sandwich are the market towns of 
the Thanet area. There is only a small retail market for the towns- 
people. Nor is Margate a centre for wholesale trade ; but it has a 
very large number of retail shops. Some of the largest are branches 
of businesses found in other seaside towns; several of the local 
businesses have established branches in different parts of the town, 
and large central multiple concerns have done the same. Shopping 
areas of different character can be clearly distinguished. ‘Those in 
the Northdown Road and the Canterbury Road seem most prosperous 
and no doubt cater for the well-to-do residents and visitors. The 
High Street also appears a prosperous shopping street. Near the 
present Market Square are the shops for working-class residents, and 
along the Parades the shops which cater for the needs of the day trippers. 


23. IT is agreed that the character of the boarding house and apartment 
industry makes difficulties for the retail shops in Margate, as in the 
winter they are subject to constant demands for credit to enable their 
customers to carry on. Such credits are often not paid off until the 
summer season arrives and may start again early in the following 
winter. 
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24. THE municipal services are of very great importance, both as pro- 
viding facilities which are essential to the tourist industry and as 
providing employment for large numbers of people. They range 
from the usual services of road-making, water supply and sanitation 
to the provision of housing, parks, open spaces, bathing arrangements, 
and several types of recreation and entertainment. 


25. IT is no doubt very largely owing to the watchfulness and enterprise 
of the Municipal Authority that Margate now occupies the place it 
does as one of the popular seaside resorts. Every visitor must be 
impressed with the good management revealed at every turn in the 
general arrangements, and particularly in the provision for visitors. 
It is, however, notable that between the years 1919 and 1926 the net 
debt of the town increased from {£380,000 to £800,000. No doubt 
some of the developments thus undertaken are revenue producing, 
and others will pay for themselves in time by the influx of visitors and 
residents they will bring. It is, however, possible that fresh capital! 
expenditure on this scale cannot continue, and that an immediate 
result of its cessation may be an increase in local unemployment. 
The point is mentioned as it must affect the future policy of social 
workers in Margate. 


26. TRANSPORT services are of course vital to such a holiday resort 
as Margate. The port has now small importance ; coal and stone 
are the chief imports, and these only for local use. The Southern 
Railway, which carries millions of passengers yearly to and from the 
town, is the leading transport service ; railway work gives a good deal 
of local employment. There are tramway services and motor bus 
services which keep the town in close touch with the rest of Thanet, 
and with Canterbury, Sandwich, and other towns in East Kent. 
There is also much direct motor traffic (both passenger and goods) 
between London and Margate, as in the case of many other seaside 
resorts. 


Section C. Sociat CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS. 


27. SoME doubt exists as to the size of the normal population of Margate 
at the time of the census of 1921, and consequently as to its size at 
the present time. The 1921 census was taken in June and showed a 
total resident population of 46,480 (19,444 males and 27,136 females). 
At that time there was undoubtedly a considerable number of summer 
visitors living in Margate, but the census tables do not include any 
figures showing definitely what deduction should be made to allow 
for these. The number of persons living in “ non-private ” families 
can be calculated from the tables, and appears to be about 15,000 ; 
but this result is not of much value as it includes any permanent 
residents counted in such families and excludes visitors living in 
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“private” families. Again, the excess of females in the census 
figures (over 7,500) is quite abnormal, and may no doubt be accounted 
for in part by the presence of families whose menfolk were at work 
in London or elsewhere : but no clear inference can be drawn from 
this. The population at the 1911 census (28,458) is no guide ; many 
people left the town during the War, while on the other hand the 
town boundaries were extended in 1913. 


28. THe Registrar-General’s estimate of the resident population in 
1921 is 27,740, but the Medical Officer of Health for Margate thinks 
that 30,000 would be more nearly correct. Since then there has been 
a natural increase in population, over 800 new houses have been 
built, and it is believed that many people have migrated to the town. 
The Registrar-General’s estimate of the resident population in 1926 
is 27,950—the Medical Officer of Health thinks that 32,000 would 
be a more accurate figure. 


29. IN the holiday season the population rises temporarily to a much 
larger figure. Here, again, only rough estimates are available, and 
it is impossible to get an accurate statement ; but the general view is 
that at the busiest time of the holiday season there may be 100,000 
people or rather more actually staying overnight in Margate. This 
figure, of course, takes no account of day trippers who do not spend 
a night in the town. 


30. IT is a question of some interest to social workers whether Margate 
to-day is, and feels itself to be, a social unit separated from other 
towns, villages and districts in Thanet, so far, at least, as the main 
current of its social life is concerned. There can be no doubt as 
to the strong feeling of most inhabitants that this is so; and on this 
feeling, with its accompanying local patriotism, is based a great part 
of the valuable social effort existing in Margate. At the same time, 
certain reservations must be made. The last extension of the town 
boundary (in 1913) included in the town area, as already mentioned, 
wide stretches of open land, and one or two villages, and the dwellers 
in these areas do not yet feel themselves completely part of the town. 
On the other hand Westgate, which borders the western boundary 
of Margate, appears to have close links with it. 


31. IT is indeed sometimes suggested that all the towns on the Thanet 
Coast (Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Margate, Westgate and Birchington) are 
becoming more closely linked with one another, and that the time 
may soon come for official recognition of this fact. It is unnecessary, 
however, to consider this question for the purpose of the present report. 


32. ANY town of the size of Margate is found, on examination, to be 
divided into a number of districts or neighbourhoods, each of which 
has, to some extent, a feeling of detachment from the others, and a 
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partly separate social life. In Margate common speech indicates the 
distinction between Westonville, the “ Trippers’ Margate ”’ (i.e., the 
central portion along the Marine Terrace and the Parade) and Clifton- 
ville. This distinction is borne out by a difference in appearance and 
function. Cliftonville is a region of hotels and large boarding houses, 
with some private houses suitable for well-to-do people. The official 
list shows 18 of the large hotels situated here as against 3 in Weston- 
ville ; further, 113 boarding establishments are found here as against 
27 in the rest of the town. Westonville has some accommodation 
for tourists, but is now developing as an area of small houses suitable 
for residents of moderate income, particularly for business men whose 
families must be at the seaside for health. Between Westonville and 
Cliftonville, facing the beach and harbour, is the strip of shops and 
amusement places for the benefit of the trippers—the “ Trippers’ 


Margate.” 


33- ON further examination other districts may be distinguished. 
Garlinge is a separate unit, as also is Northdown. The collection of 
poorer streets by the Ramsgate Road (known as East Margate) is at 
least partly separate, and so also is the new settlement of Council 
houses in the Dane Valley. The older portion of the town, stretching 
along the ridge from St. John’s Church to the sea and down to the 
valleys on both sides, has also a somewhat separate character, but 
this is less easy to define without very careful investigation owing to 
the confusion caused by the developments in recent years. Clifton- 
ville itself shows a tendency to divide into more than one area as it 
extends westwards, e.g., Palm Bay will in time -onsider itself separate 
from Cliftonville proper, and the distinction between Holy Trinity 
and St. Paul’s parishes has probably a real basis in local feeling and 
organisation, the district round Holy Trinity preserving some tradition 
of the separate life of the older settlement there. 


34- Tue influence of this separation into districts on the “ social plan ” 
of the town is illustrated by the distribution of the Elementary Schools, 
though it must be remembered that the wealthier or poorer character 
of a district has also an important influence on these. Thus there is 
no Elementary School in Westonville and none in Cliftonville. Garlinge 
has St. James School, probably to be replaced by a new one ; Salme- 
stone School serves the East Margate district ; St. John’s School and 
New Cross Street School deal with the central ridge ; Holy Trinity 
and the Dane School serve the western end of the Cliftonville rise. 
It would also be possible to work out the relation of the wards to 
these districts : but this is in some cases not close. 


35. WHILE these distinctions are soundly based, it must be remem- 
bered that the social distinctions within some of these districts are 
even more important in their separating effects than the district 
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boundaries themselves. Thus in such a village as Garlinge there is 
apt to be a very marked difference of outlook and interest between 
the old inhabitants, who were there before the new housing develop- 
ment commenced, and the people who live in the new houses and 
have come from other parts of Margate, or from outside the town. 
At the same time the importance of this division into districts from 
the point of view of social services, and the need for constant watch 
upon such district development in new parts of the area, are self- 


evident. 

36. ANOTHER social distinction of great importance in Margate is that 
between the residential Institutions, which are a very prominent 
feature, and the general community. The census of 1921 registers 26 
Institutions with 2,155 residents. Several of these are quite small, 
but one or two have as many as 400 to 500 persons. Many of these 
Institutions are controlled by bodies with headquarters in London ; 
few depend to any extent upon funds obtained in Margate. Many 
buy a great part of their supplies outside the town ; and the educa- 
tional and curative work carried on in them (often of the very highest 
class) is unconnected with similar work organised in the town for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. Members of their staffs, again, many of 
whom are highly trained and cultured people, feel that they owe their 
main duty to their institutions, and have little inducement to take 
any active part in the local social life. To these generalisations there 
are striking exceptions (e.g., where local professional men take an 
active part in institutional work), but, broadly speaking, it seems true 
that most of the Institutions are outside the current of social life in 
Margate and take little part in its organisation. The local Cottage 
Hospital is the chief exception. 


37. THE previous section on the economics of Margate gives a general 
indication of the openings for employment available to the population. 
The figures of occupations given in the census of 1921 fill out the 
picture. The outstanding importance of accommodation and catering 
is shown by the figures for personal service (nearly 6,000 people 
altogether). Commerce in various forms employed over 3,000, 
transport over 1,500; there were over 2,000 clerks and draughtsmen 
and over 1,000 people in professional occupations, including about 
360 women nurses and 350 teachers. No other class of occupation 
has as many as 1,000 followers. The numbers of all kinds of skilled 
manual workers were not large. It is curious to see that over 400 
people were employed in agriculture; it is natural that over 400 
should be engaged in entertainments and sports. 


[To be continued. ] 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
A GENTLEMAN OF WALEs (SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.) 


[A Student of History sends us the following extract from A Historica Tour 
THROUGH PEMBROKESHIRE, by Richard Fenton, F.A.S., 1811. He suggests, and 
we agree, that the extract has a sociological bearing on the interpretation of 
current events.—Eprtor, Soc. Review.) 


THE old mansion of Manarnawan,* once the residence of my grandfather, 
John Lewis, Esq., an antiquary of no mean note in his day, the friend of 
Bishop Gibson and Edward Lhwyd ; but his principal claim to notice is as 
a magistrate and a country gentleman, in which view of him he makes a 
distinguished figure ; for at a time when few had the fortune, and fewer 
the capacity or inclination to qualify them for the magistracy, when even 
the very fountains of justice were not without a tincture of pollution, when 
our laws and religion were threatened with innovation, and the interests of 
the subjects were most shamefully sacrificed to those of the crown, he dis- 
charged the office of justice of the peace during the whole of James the 
Second’s reign with inflexible integrity and firmness ; and having been bred 
to the law, knew so to temper its rigour, with the exercise of that discretion, 
which the equity of every statute, if properly construed, gives to the magis- 
trate, without too servilely adhering to Dalton, the Burn of his time, as to 
cause peace and good order universally to flourish in an extensive district, 
till then not very favourable to their _— ; but such was the high respect 
he had acquired beyond the pale of his own immediate influence, as the 
“* justus ac propositi tenax vir,” that he was generally named in all com- 
missions directed to his county; and so great was his popularity nearer 
home, that in all matters of dispute he was a constant arbiter ; and it has been 
confidently asserted, that, as his interest lay, the scale preponderated at an 
election. 


As a country gentleman, his style of living and hospitality were of a character 
then but little known to men of his moderate fortune, and now, I am sorry 
to say, almost faded out of society. 


Prior to the era of mail coaches, carriers, and waggons, and before a regular 
communication was opened by sea and land between the great marts of the 

i and this remote corner of the island, the true savior vivre con- 
sisted of having everything that contributed to the comfort of life, as much 
as possible within one’s own reach, without being beholden to casualty for 
supplies, which by method and a provident attention, he had effectually 
attained. As he farmed his own demesne, and produced his own grain, he 
could vouch for his malt,and piqued himself on having the native and staple 
liquor of the country in a perfection that made it proverbial, and for which 
that house long contin to maintain a reputation; nor was the more 
ancient and heroic beverage of Wales, mead and bragawd, making no 
inconsiderable addition to his cellar, overlooked, which, as well as his made 
wines of every sort, was of the first quality: and his pickles, preserves, 
syrups and cordial waters (the liqueurs of that age) had an equal title to 

ce. 


To Hereford and Devon he did not look for that liquor they are so justly 
celebrated for, but having very extensive orchards well cropped, he made 


‘Near Fishguard in Pembrokeshire. 
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his own cyder and perry ; nor did the successful culture of his hop vintage 
leave him any cause to lament his want of intercourse with Kent and 


Worcester. 


His gardens supplied him with common fruit of the choicest kind ; such as 
apples, pears, and plums, and his arched walks, some of which existed to 
within these few years, with abundance of filberts—nay, walnuts and mul- 
berries—were found in his dessert. Fish he never lacked, being entitled to 
the tithe of all taken at Fishguard as lay impropriator of the parish. Besides 
a plentiful poultry court and farm-yard, a well-stocked dovecot, ponds for 
wild fowl, and glades, of which I remember three in use for taking woodcocks 
in winter, and a sheep walk famed for its sweet mutton at a place called 
Cronllwyn, once a park of Sir William Martin, Lord of Cemaes, furnished 
his table with the substantials most in demand, not leaving him at the mercy 
of ill-supplied markets, and enabled him to indulge his hospitable disposition 
in a most enviable degree, by entertaining his superiors in rank and fortune 
at an expense scarcely perceptible ; so that his house became the frequent 
rendezvous of the first families of the country during the festive months of 
winter. 

HE had six daughters whose education, a happy mixture between the domestic 
and more refined, equally fitted them for the drawing-room and the mysteries 
of the family receipt-book, and whose useful accomplishments procured 
them respectable matches ; to each of whom he assigned a province in the 
management of his household; by which means, without the smallest 
confusion and no apparent effort, it was conducted with a precision and a 
consequence that gave it the air of a much greater establishment, and freed 
him from the drudgery of “ chronicalling small beer,” leaving him time for 
more important avocations. Even after the marriage of his daughters, the 
only one who lived near, my grandmother, who, when single, had the care 
of the brewery department, was regularly sent for to settle the October 
operations ; the produce of which could not be admitted into the cellar till 
sanctioned by her approbation. 


HE was no sportsman, but as it came in aid of his table ; and he hunted more 
from a conviction of its utility to himself and his neighbours, in the pre- 
servation of the fold and the henroost, than from a passion for the chase. 


Amonc his useful and commendable qualities, a spirit for planting was not 
the least prominent, his estate being the best wooded for its size in the 
county ; the growth near his house served the double purpose of a famil 

ister and a tract of chronology, for he devoted a tree to the birth of all 
his children and grandchildren, who were numerous, and there was not 
an event of any importance in his time but was so recorded. I remember 
the cutting down of a fine sycamore, planted when my father was born, and 
I exceedingly regretted the downfall of a most thriving oak that seemed to 
flourish as proud of commemorating a most glorious epoch in our history— 
the Revolution. 


To him Fishguard is indebted for having first discovered the advantages of 
its situation for commerce, as he erected several houses in the lower town 
commanding the estuary, and particularly one large brick building fitted up 
with cellars, racks, and other requisite conveniences for curing white and 
red herrings ; which were annually exported to the Mediterranean, and gave 
employment to numbers of the industrious poor. Such was the man who 
once possessed Manarnawan ! 
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FRENCH REGENERATION. 


UNpER the title of Le Redressement Francais, an organised movement of 
sociological interest is proceeding. A recent pamphlet tells that Le Redressement 
Francais is an association founded at the beginning of 1926 by a group of 
men drawn from all classes of society resolved to do everything in their power 
to arrest the degeneration of France and insure her reawakening. It has 
rapidly enlisted thousands of citizens of all creeds and confessions, and of 
all political parties devoted to the republican spirit and to social progress. 

THE pamphlet goes on to ask the question: ‘Are we decadent?” and says: 


“‘Sucu is the question which Frenchmen have been asking themselves for 
more than 50 years. They were regarded, at first, as mere ‘ alarmists’ ; 
but their protestations after 1900 began to arouse attention when Germany, 
in the pride of her material advancement, took no pains to conceal her opinion 
that France was 50 years out of date. There has been the war since then 
and the interminable miseries of the post-war years. And the same question 
is put to-day even more urgent and tormenting than ever it was.” 


‘“‘ FRANCE is being depopulated. France is like an « ! tree whose young 
branches are withering. The problems of the family and the birthrate have 
never been taken up by successive governments with any firm determination 
to settle them. They have neglected moral forces. Family ties have been 
loosened. The question must be considered from the beginning again.” 

““ We give our children a poor preparation for life, good instruction, bad 
moral education. We cultivate the intelligence at the expense of character. 
Our methods are old. There is a profound and widespread ignorance of 
the laws of modern work, of collective work, the laws of association and 
organisation.” 

“In consequence the nation retires within itself. Our best territories are 
deserted one after another ; our agriculture dies. We do not people or ex- 
ploit our colonies. The stranger weighs heavily on our frontiers. He 
invades us. We do not know how to regulate his coming or control his 
action or organise his assimilation. Shut behind our frontiers we ought 
to be participating in the progress which civilised powers are carrying on 
about us. We have officials of high reputation, but we allow our admini- 
strative routine with its hordes of parasites to choke us. With a country 
marvellously laid out and liberally provided with natural resources we derive 
only a meagre advantage, and our national equipment of plant and machinery 
compares less and less favourably with that of our neighbours.” 


“‘ RENDERED anzmic by our sacrifices, exhausted by the devastation of our 
wealthiest provinces, condemned to revive them alone in a world that is 
eager to exploit our weaknesses, crushed by the weight of immeasurable 
debts and the unprecedented demands of our allies, France struggles to-day 
in heavy chains.” 

“ Tue defeat of 1870 lies at the root of our long crisis. There are also the 
unfortunate conditions in which political life was organised in our country. 
The constitution of the Republic was built up by the exertions of men who 
did not believe in it. Our general education has tended to exalt the individual, 
and civic education has not been able to correct the effects, so that our nation 
has been gradually transformed into a mob that is isolated and divided against 
itself. Politics have obstructed reform; they have spoilt everything, des- 
troyed everything. Even though we have not experienced a violent social 
upheaval we can discern in such a state of confusion the growth of a moral 
malaise. Little by little our standards of order and authority have been 
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degraded. A Chamber, impotent to exercise power, has been forced to 
monopolise it. An anonymous dictatorship, amorphous and irresponsible, 
aims at imposing its will in the name of the people.” 

“THE nation, essentially industrious and intelligent, keeps up a certain 
economic activity with the greatest effort ; for the forces of production, 
outside the political world, have to face discouragement and much 
opposition.” 

“ Domestic strife and the moral disintegration of society have completely 
fettered social progress. It is not surprising, therefore, that our formidable 
post-war problems still remain unsolved.” 


“Tue spirit of the Redressement Francais is that of the generation which 
has taken part in the war. This generation desires the reinvigoration of the 
social framework. It wishes to extend it to increase the outlets for youthful 
enterprise, to give a greater impulse to the creative spirit. It despises the 
old political quarrels, the old hates, the heritage of a past which no one now 
understands and which has ceased to move our feelings; it detests the old 
ideology and rhetoric. It seeks progress through the intelligent application 
of scientific methods, by organisation. It takes no stock of old divisions, 
old prejudices and rancours, political frameworks, party or social. It 
refuses to recognise a stupid and fatal class warfare. This generation admits 
a moral, universal, human, and sacred law, the law of work, the law which 
unites men of all classes, all faiths, all origins. It would abolish the old 
divisions between manual and intellectual workers, between director and 
directed. There is only one law, the law of work, law of equality sovereign 
and just. This is the true solidarity, the solidarity of all who work, of all 
collaborators in the great work of the progress and happiness of mankind.” 


“In the economic and social spheres one question dominates the whole, 
the output of manual work. Our working organisations and equipment, on 
the one hand, the attitude of our workers on the other, are responsible for 
the inferiority of our production. It should be possible to increase pro- 
duction in a very large measure without prolonging the duration of the 
working day.” 
“ AN increase of 25 per cent. would correspond to the work of one and a half 
million workers in present conditions. That is equivalent to 15 milliard 
francs in wages. A solution can be reached only 
by increasing production, 

increasing exports, 

balancing our budget, 

stabilising our currency, 

encouraging social progress. 
“Wuart is required is concerted action of organisations of employers and 
employees. Accord is possible and absolutely necessary if we are to be able 
to resist the German industrial revival. Organisation of employers and the 
co-operation of workers—these are the two factors for regeneration. An 
illustration : In the U.S.A. the price of a Ford car represents a little more 
than the monthiy salary of a good American workman. The price of a car 
of the same type in France represents a little less than the annual salary of 
a good French one. We must adopt modern standards of wages. We must 
interest the workman more directly in his work. This implies reciprocal 
oa loyally observed. It is only by following this policy that we shall 

d a solution comprehensive enough to meet the problems of housing, 

property, security of work (hygiene, insurance, pensions), and the fruitful 
employment of leisure hours. (In this matter the Italian Institution of 
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‘Dopo Labore’ is as rich in suggestions as the American organisations). 
We must take the man out of the streets and the dram-shop ; we must give 
him a cheery hearth and enable him to build up a family life ; we must 
instruct him in organising his resources and teach him to cultivate the gift 
of foresight ; we must awaken and strengthen his desire for his personal 
welfare ; we must make him appreciate the value of thrift. ‘Then will arise 
a true co-operation of work and capital.” 


“ AGRICULTURE needs to be organised by the popularisation of modern 
methods, the scientific development of agricultural industry, the setting up 
of laboratories for the study of manures, the selection of seeds, the selection 
and feeding of cattle, the organisation and sale of agricultural produce. 
Questions affecting customs. Perfection of large scale farming. Develop- 
ment of peasant holdings and family enterprise. Fertilisation of the soil. 
Agricultural syndicates, associations, and co-operatives. Repopulation of 
the country. Agricultural colonisation of depopulated districts. Adaptation 
of rural schools. Management of country districts from the point of view 
of their welfare : Housing, rural hygiene, electrification, communications, 
employment of leisure, cinema, radio.” 


“ THE organisation of the Redressement Francais comprises: (a) A centre 
of studies, (b) Organs of action. 

THE centre of studies is provided with permanent staffs and a company of 
external collaborators. It calls to itself experts from all fields : teachers, 
professors, officials, engineers. It makes use of the work already done 
by existing societies.” 

“* THE organs of action are grouped under the direction of a very small number 
of men thoroughly acquainted with administrative and electoral organisation. 
The plan of action is : (1) the grouping of the elite, (2) the education of the 
masses.” 

“ WITH its central organisation, its regional organisation, and its widespread 
system of collaboration, the Redressement Francais constitutes a real intellectual 
and moral force. Close co-operation by daily reports with provincial 
centres has enabled the doctrine to be spread in a few months over a large 
area. Frequent conferences are held to arouse interest in its work. Propa- 
ganda brochures, tracts, studies bearing on all subjects of the day are edited 
as needs arise and addressed to members throughout the Republic.” 


“Tue Redressement Francais has succeeded in finding the financial means 
to insure its permanence and support its campaign until its ideas and pro- 
gramme prevail. It is not an improvised or ephemeral organisation ; 
on the contrary it proceeds by observation, method, action, and perseverance. 
Its rule of refusing to admit any M.P. to its Board of Directors, and the 
disinterestedness of its leaders have gained for it an incontestable moral 
authority. But because the Redressement Francais has not admitted M.P.’s 
to its council it must not be concluded that it has not established regular - 
contacts and even methodical collaboration with members of the two assem- 
blies. On the contrary it considers that a great deal of extremely valuable 
work can be done with their co-operation.” 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Ir will be observed that the diagnosis of the condition of France given in the above 
extracts app ies, in a general way, not less to other countries of Western Europe. 
There is thus illustrated again that penetrative lucidity and objective realism with 
which the French are so eminently gifted. As to the remedies proposed by the 
Redressement Francais, little has been extracted in detail, for the course of treatment 
proposed is, we believe, too deeply tinged with the current defects (urban, mechanical, 
pecuniary), of Western civilisation. 
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Tue OvutLook Tower. 


AN unusually long and interesting Report and Syllabus for 1928-9 makes it ; 
clear that the Outlook Tower, Edinburgh, now well in its second generation } 
(it was founded in 1892) is entering upon a renewed period of growth and 
activity. In evidence thereof we extract the following paragraphs from a 

Report which runs to 20 pages. 

“Wrru the help of friends and volunteers the restoration of the Museum 

collections of the Outlook Tower was undertaken during the holidays in 

order to make these once more a vivid presentment of the ideas and the ideals 

which the Tower stands for. The aim is to make ‘ the Storeys ’ of the Tower 

as attractive as its Camera and the views from its prospect terrace. Then 

its ‘ outlooks ’ over city and region, continued in imagination over country, 

continent and world will have their corresponding ‘ in-looks ’—scientific, 

imaginative and ethical.” 


“We hope on each Storey to have (1) a ‘museum room,’ open to visitors, 
and within it (2) a laboratory of the subject for workers who are studying 
special problems connected with that Storey. ‘These Museum Rooms, we 
hope, may suggest trains of thought, linking points of view into continuous 
lines, whose growing points are stimulated and alive. The very limitations 
make, in a sense, for strength, forcing us to simplicity. ‘Thus the Tower can 
be made of use not only to those coming prepared with knowledge but as an 
educational instrument for all classes.” 


“* Nature is after all but what we know of our World, our ‘ Place.’ Civilisa- 
tion is what binds us, its ‘ Folk,’ in our activities,—our ‘ Work’ in our 
‘Place’ from hill-top to the sea,—and in our relations to one another , 
in our community.” 

“ BEYOND al! this the Tower can embrace more than a few popular exhibition 
rooms. There is need in Edinburgh for a meeting ground of subjects. 
The curricula of the University, for instance, offer little to those among the 
students whose intellectual aspiration is not concentrated only on a specialised 
‘subject’ but who desire to complement their special studies by a wider 
outlook. This desire, the student’s first step towards reaching something 
of a synthesis of his own, is that which the Tower may seek to help. The 
museums or collections of its ‘storeys’ are an attempt to express the life 
of our city, region, country and continent outwards to the world <s a whole. 
The inner rooms of the Tower can serve as discussion centres and laboratories 
for such aims. This is a first step towards the relating of science and the 
arts and the use of knuwledge for citizenship.” 


“WE come now to the collections. It will be remembered that these suffered 
in various ways during the war. First of all many valuable exhibits, prin- 
q cipally from the ‘ Edinburgh Room’ were sunk by the ‘ Emden,’ along 
‘ with Professor Geddes’ Cities and Town Planning Exhibition. The ‘ Scot- 
land Room’ collection had to be completely dismantled when the Tower, 
suffering from post-war poverty, was forced to let its ‘ Scotland ’ storey. 
The collection of ‘ Language ’—Britain, Empire and United States of 
America—had had to be dismantled thirty years ago, when it was found that 
public interest was not yet alive to the need of the survey and review of the 
} geographic resources of Empire, let alone of its moral and intellectual capa- 
; cities. The ‘Europe Room’ suffered from the ‘Emden’ disaster, the 
if “World Room’ also. The Tower, in fact, only survived the difficulties 
of the War and after by the gifts of a few friends, and of the founder, Pro- 
‘ fessor Geddes. The second difficulty, that of finding the time for the 
research and work involved, was, of course, acute after the war. At last, 
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however, the collections have, in the main, been restored and added to in 
new ways so that each of the storeys in the series described is now well 
represented, with only one exception ; and this, the ‘ Language’ storey, 
should surely be restored, now that the vital interest and the pressing need 
for grasping the problems of the English-speaking world are ever more 
widely understood.” 


“ Tue vision of the City in its beauty that one gains from the Camera Obscura 
leads naturally to the study of the City expressed in the ‘ Edinburgh Room.’ 
Its geographic and historical phases have been brought up to date and bring 
out the evolution of Edinburgh, as does no collection even in Edinburgh 
itself. Nor does the collection stop with the past. The maps recently 
made in connection with the ‘ Regional Survey’ of Edinburgh, for example, 
help to make the collection of interest and value to citizens interested in 
development and change.” 


‘* THERE follows the ‘ Scotland Collection.’ Entirely dismantled after the 
war, it has now been rehung and renewed. It boldly attempts to express, 
each in its environment, the two great strands of traditional Scottish life— 
Highland and Lowland. In the ‘ Gaeldom,’ Clan life, and in the Lowlands 
the life of the Burghs, linked each to its countryside yet with international 
connections, have led to the making of Scotland. This collection was origin- 
ally made by Mr. F. C. Mears, F.R.I.B.A., Member Town Planning Inst., 
an authority on Scottish Burghs, present and past, with the help of Dr. 
Mabel Barker and friends. ‘The vastness and complexity of the problems 
of Modern Scotland cannot, of course, be represented. Yet even these 
problems, bound up though they are with world-wide relations, can best 
be approached with a deeper understanding of the regions of Scotland, 
their traditions and life, and the vitality and worth of these in the making 
of our civilisation.” 


“ Tue ‘ Language Storey,’ as we said, is unfortunately still in abeyance, 
and awaits further interest and aid. The historical charts of the ‘ Europe 
Room,’ some of which are now on loan at the ‘ Palais Mondial’ of Brussels, it is 
hoped may soon be returned, and will form the nucleus of an interesting exhibit.” 


“* Last in the descending order of the Regional Storeys, the ‘ World Room ’ 
is now enriched by original cartoons of portions of the four great windows 
of the Palace of Peace at the Hague. ese are generously lent us by the 
artist, Douglas Strachan, LL.D., and they may be changed from time to 
time. With these are hung coloured photographs of the complete series of 
windows. The Tower is fortunate to have these, for we know of no finer 
embodiment in art of the forces, ideas and ideals that make for wars or peace 
in the modern world.” 


“WE have also to thank Dr. Strachan for the loan of his noble symbolic 
sketch of ‘ Earth.’ This, with other paintings may vivify the understanding 
of the sternly actual presentment of the World and of Mankind by map and 
great globe, and make the Tower worthier of a name given to it years ago— 
The Interpreter’s House.” 


‘* FINALLY, as an invitation to the passer-by, Miss Mabel Dawson, R.S.W., 
has also generously lent her charming painting of a view from the ‘ Prospect,’ 
to be placed in the Entrance Porch; and complementary to this, we have in 
preparation a decorative heraldic device to be placed outside upon the wall 
facing the Castle. Within, explanatory notes of the device will set forth the 
purpose of the storeys,—one which is supremely ambitious, yet fittingly 
modest in seeking right relations of small to great. That purpose is to stage 
the fundamentals of each region, outwards from our own city to the World, 
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and, with those, to image the culture and the ideals of their people. Beginning 


with Edinburgh, the home of our fellow-citizens, the Id of the Storeys 
widens to the World, the home of humanity.” 





Report or LepLay House Tours AssociaTION WoRK FOR THE YEAR, OCTOBER, 
1927-1928. 

At the Annual Meeting and Conferences of Leplay House in November 

Miss Tatton read a Report, from which extracts are made below : 


“ Durinc the four vacations of this year: Christmas, Easter, Whitsun and 
Summer, we have organised 10 meetings on the Continent, and have carried 
abroad with us 222 people. At the end of our financial year (January, 1928), 
we have received the sum of £3,791 from fees and subscriptions to the 
Association ; we had spent £3,828. If our Christmas activities cover their 
expenses, and all outstanding subscriptions be paid, we shall, I hope, at the 
end of the year be in possession of sufficient funds to enable us to start our 
New Year’s work without again drawing on our reserve.” 


“* Every effort has been made to improve the standard of work done abroad. 
We have had the help of local specialists throughout ; we have collected more 
material than in past years, and although a great deal of this material is not 
yet worked through or entered up in the usual files, it will later, I hope, be 
available for the purpose of reference, and those who wish to make use of it for 
lectures and demonstrations can have it on application; we have added to 
our lantern slides, and these can be had by members and others at any time.” 
“We have, during this year, specialised more definitely than in the past 
on Mediterranean studies. ‘The New Year found us in Sicily with a group 
under the leadership of Mr. Stanley Ramsey. There we made a study of 
the Island from the point of view of its history. We, however, saw a good 
deal of the social life ; and a small group of geographers, who were with us, 
made a valuable contribution on the vegetation of the Island. In Palermo, 
on our arrival, we were received by the Rector of the University, and four 
or five of the Professors, some of whom lectured to us during our stay. The 
two lectures by Professor Anna Bennedetti, appeared in the October issue 
of the SocioLocicat Review. The Podesta of Palermo gave us a reception 
at the Municipio, and invited many of the citizens to meet us. He gave us 
not only valuable information on the History of Palermo, but he explained 
at lengths the ‘ mafia’ movement which was so much before the public eye 
at that moment.” 


“ At Easter we made a further Mediterranean study, and visited the Islands 
of Majorca. We had there a group under the leadership of Mr. George 
Morris. We were fortunate in having with us Mr. W. Bennett, an 
experienced geologist. We also had with us a very capable pre-history 
student in Miss Chitty, and a specialist in Mediterranean flora in Captain 
Chase of Campbell College, Belfast, and on the social side, Miss Maplesden, 
whose social work in Reading is known to many. The programme for the 
social studies course was largely arranged for us by Senor Don Juan Capo, 
the principal inspector of Elementary Education in the Island. Also he got 
us admitted into institutions for the care of the aged and poor, into industrial 
centres, both in houses and factories, and into palaces and other buildings 
of historical interest.” 

“ A FURTHER group went to Normandy under the joint leadership of Mr. 
Walter Keesey, F.R.I.B.A., and Miss E. M. Watkins. They made a par- 
=— study of the Rouen and Caen areas from the point of view of medizval 

istory.” 
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‘ In addition to these two Easter meetings in the Mediterranean, we have 
continued our work in the Montpellier region. At Christmas we had a 
group at the Co des Ecossais under the joint leadership of Mr. G. Morris 
and Professor des, and a survey of the area was commenced. The plan 
is that the study of this area shall be a matter of years, and from time to time 
we shall be taking groups down to Montpellier At Easter, the College being 
occupied by the N.U.S. students, we had to take our students to Professor 
Geddes’ Chateau at Assas. Here under the leadership of Mr. Oliver, and 
Miss Creaser acting as hostess to the group, the survey of the area was 
continued. A further meeting will be held at Christmas with Mr. Morris ; 
and Professor Geddes will again be lecturing. We also organised a group 
for September at Montpellier, when a course of lectures and demonstrations 
on Sociology was given. In a recent letter Professor Geddes says: It is a 
very great satisfaction that your groups on successive visits are thus working 
up so careful and cumulative a survey of our region here, and I very much 
hope that its results will thus soon be got together for exhibition to the 
Regionalists here as well as for show and publication at home.” 

‘“‘ AT Whitsuntide we again returned south, and this time to Italy. We made 
Perugia and Siena our chief centres of study. We were fortunate in having as 
our leader, Mr. Brill, who is one of the advanced students at the British School 
at Rome. He took for our studies the Sienese and Umbrian Schools. In 
our work, particularly in Siena, Mr. Brill, who proved to be quite a remark- 
able sociologist, inspired us with the effort to make a further study of Siena, 
and some of us have resolved to undertake the study of this city as a typical 
hill city of the Mediterranean ; this work will be continued for a period 
of some years, and repeated visits made to Siena as opportunities be made.” 
‘“‘ DurING the August vacation we had three groups abroad. In 1923 we 
started our Scandinavian studies, the results of which have been published. 
This time we broke new ground and went to Stockholm, from there we took 
the Lappland express and for the first time in our experience passed into 
the Arctic Circle. This we felt was something in the nature of an adventure. 
With the exception of the botanical studies, the work here was, however, 
difficult chiefly due to the fact that we were so far removed from civilization. 
With the exception of two Lapp encampments, and a small section of the 
Swedish population which has been drawn along by the railways, and mostly 
employed by the railway, we were quite apart from all other human settlements.” 
‘‘ A GrouP of people went to the Tyrol under the joint leadership of Mr. 
Winter and Miss Price, with Miss Watkins acting as hostess. The studies 
commenced in that area last year by the students were continued, and 
supplemented.” 

“* Here I should say in reference to last year’s meeting in the Pyrenees, under 
the leadership of Mr. Winter and Miss Price, that the studies done in Dr. 
A. Geddes’ social and economic group have, this year, been published in 
the SociotocicaL Review. The article is largely due to Dr. A. Geddes 
and Miss Coulthard. If friends, who do not know of our work, would trouble 
to read this article, much would be learnt as to the aim we have before us 
in these studies.” 

“‘ As regards the student meeting, during the year it became increasingly 
evident that the students should be left free in every way to carry on their 
own activities. Mr. Morris and I therefore met and drafted a scheme which 
my Committee approved of, and which, I am glad to say, has been accepted 
in principle by the students, and which while having a definite connection 
with the work of our Committee, leaves the Students’ Committee free to 
develop on their own lines. The work undertaken in the Black Forest 
was under the leadership of Mr. Farquharson.” 
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“ Or future activities I should just like to mention that after visits at Christ- 
mas to Spain and Portugal, we propose to continue Mediterranean studies 
at Easter, and are visiting Corsica. Following on the Carnac studies and 
those in the Balearic Islands, Mr. Morris will take a group to Les Eyzies. 
I have had many requests from the members and others to visit Greece and 
Athens, and also later to consider Palestine and other places in the East. 
These visits we hope to accomplish in the near future.” 





Annuat Report OF LepLay House AND THE SocioLocicat Society: Read 
by the Secretary at the Annual Reunion and Conference, November 
3rd, 1928. 

IntRopucTory. At the Annual General Meeting of Members held in 
February last, the proposals made for the reorganisation and re-election of 
the then Advisory Council, and the formation of an Executive Committee 
of six members (including the Trustees), was agreed unanimously, and this 
is a return to the former system whereby the work of the House was under 
the direction of an Executive, meeting monthly, and an elected Council 
meeting three times a year. 

Since this reorganisation a scheme for amalgamating the present Tours 

Association as a Committee of the House has been fully discussed by the 

Executive Committee, and the Council has agreed to the amalgamation scheme 

as drafted by representatives of the Tours Association and Leplay House. 


ALTERATIONS in the Constitution of Leplay House made necessary by this 
amalgamation will be before the Members at the Annual General Meeting 
early in 1929. The proposal for amalgamation of the Sociological Society 
with the House still remains to be discussed fully. 

Botu Leplay House and the Sociological Society have sustained a great 
loss in the deaths of two valued members, Mr. Martin White and Mr. J. 
Stobart Greenhalgh. Mr. Martin White was Honorary Treasurer of the 
Sociological a for many years, and a generous supporter of several 
activities associated with the House. Mr. Greenhalgh—an old friend and 
colleague of Mrs. Victor Branford, an old member of Leplay House and a 
member of the Council—was keenly interested in the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Movement. 

PROPAGANDA. Every effort is being made to continue and extend active 
propaganda work, and we have a continually increasing result from these 
efforts. Many more enquiries are being dealt with, both through corres- 
pondence and personal enquiries, and during the last year, we have again 
made about 600 new contacts by such correspondence and interviews. 
Lectures on Regional Survey have been frequently given to groups and 
associations, and lectures have been asked for on subjects other than Regional 
Survey. The standing exhibition of survey materials in the Council m 
which was added to the ordinary propaganda work two years ago is found 
to be very useful indeed, and the materials are increasingly in demand for 
loan to exhibitions. For instance, material was sent (by request) to the Kent 
Education Summer School at Folkestone—the British Association Meeting 
at Glasgow--t’ ‘re Countryside and Footpaths Preservation National 
Conference anu .xhibition at Leicester, and sets have been asked for a 
course of lectures near Mansfield. Copies of a complete set of the maps 
made during Mr. Farquharson’s Survey of Social Services in Fifeshire are 
now made. The work of filing and mounting of small cards and illustra- 
tions—working materials—continues. 

As instances of work which have been assisted through correspondence and 
personal enquiry the following will be interesting :— 
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StupENts from London Colleges have attended demonstrations of diagrams 
and materials. Enquiries have been received from several Rotary Clubs— 
details of the more important of these follow later in this report. Five 
Toc H Marks have made enquiries for information and assistance with local 
Surveys—particularly of Boys’ Organisations, and to two of these lectures 
have been given on methods of work. Assistance has also been given to the 
Wallington Branch of Toc H, who are actively engaged on a Survey. A 
course of lantern lectures was given by Mr. Farquharson at the School of 
Oriental Studies to a group of students in connection with the scheme of 
instruction of the Board of Study for the Preparation of Missionaries. 
INNUMERABLE requests have been received from school teachers for informa- 
tion and for hints in the teaching of geography, civics and history. 

Two meetings of the Sociological Society have been held, one at Burlington 
House, when Mrs. Annand Taylor spoke on The Post-War English Novel ; 
the other at Leplay House when Professor Geddes gave an address on 
Contemporary Social Evolution. Two joint At Homes—the Sociological 
Society and Leplay House—have been held; one to meet Professor and 
Mrs. Geddes, and the other to meet Miss Pennethorne, Organising Secretary 
of the Parents’ National Educational Union, who spoke on her experiences 
in the Colonies. 

Fire.p Stupy Meetinc. A Field Study Meeting was held at Chester at 
Easter, and an extremely interesting ten days was spent on survey work in 
that city. The meeting was successful from all points of view, and had the 
support of the Local Authorities, and of the local Scientific Societies. » On 
the last evening the members were the guests of the Chester Council of 
Social Welfare at Bishop Lloyd’s Palace. A comparative exhibition—of 
work done at the meeting in Chester, results of the Cheshire Survey made 
two years ago, and specimens of work done elsewhere—was arranged. A 
very successful and encouraging evening resulted, and we are now waiting 
to hear what decision the Chester Council has come to with regard to the 
Social Survey of Chester which they are considering. 

In June the Field Day Reunion, which was asked for last year, was held at 
Saffron Walden. An interesting and successful day was spent there under 
the leadership of Mr. George Morris. Both these Field Days, which have 
been rather in the nature of an experiment, have proved well worth while. 
Paris ExHIBITION. The invitation of the British Institute of Social Work 
to undertake the Exhibition in connection with the International Conference 
of Social Welfare held in Paris in June and July last, mentioned in my last 
report, was accepted by the Executive Committee and a representative exhi- 
bition in which 25 associations took part was collected, transported, and 
curated by the House. A separate report, a copy of which can be sent to 
any member who is particularly interested, has been drawn up by Mr. 
Farquharson, and sent to all these associations. The following are extracts 
from this report. 

“ THE British Section occupied as much floor space as that occupied by any 
other country, and it was separate from the British Exhibits on Housing 
and Town Planning. The British Section, though perhaps less elaborate, 
and certainly less costly than many of the others, was a practical and educa- 
tional exhibit of proved value. 

“THE Travelling Exhibition of the Central Council for Infant and Child 
Welfare formed part of the section, and there was also a Technical Exhibition 
in connection with the Conference of Social Work at the Salle Pleyel. 
“Tue Exhibition was visited daily by considerable numbers of various types 
of people—French middle and working class, social workers, officials, and 
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specialists from many countries. The exhibits consisting of models, appara- 
tus, &c., appealing perhaps most to the former, while the graphical section 
appealed chiefly to the latter. The difficulties encountered in the course of 
arrangements in connection with the transport of delayed exhibits, &c., 
need not be gone into here, and it is not easy to suggest how these difficulties 
could have been avoided. The routine of preparing exhibits for an Inter- 
national Exhibition was new to a number of the organisations taking part, 
and this added to the difficulties. 

“‘ Apart from the lack of knowledge on the part of individual exhibitors, it 
was obvious that the best method of presenting social effort in exhibition 
form had not been discussed or worked out and that all such efforts are as 
yet in an experimental stage. It is felt that exhibitions, one at the meeting 
place of the Congresses, and another in a hall some distance away, should 
not another year be held separately. The result of their being separate 
this year was that the majority of the social workers attending the Conference 
were unable to find time to get out to the Exhibition. 


“Tue organisers of such an effort are perhaps the last people who should 
attempt to sum up its results and their value. It may, however, be said that 
the impression left on the minds of those in charge in Paris on behalf of 
Leplay House was favourable. The Exhibition as a whole was well received 
in Paris by the Press and Public Authorities, and great interest was shown 
in the British Section particularly by the French President and by the French 
Minister of Labour who visited it. It was an advantage to have an oppor- 
tunity of comparing materials representing social work in many different 
countries, however imperfect these materials might be. The question 
arises whether anything can or should be done to prepare the way in this 
country for similar international exhibitions in future. It need hardly be 
said that any steps in this direction can only be taken with the full approval 
and co-operation of the chief organisations interested in social work.” 


DEVELOPMENT Surveys. At the request of the Margate Council of Social 
Service a survey of social conditions of the town was undertaken by Mr. 
Farquharson. ‘The Report rendered has been found most valuable, and will, 
it is hoped, assist the Council considerably with their special problems of 
juvenile unemployment and seasonal overcrowding. The report has been 
published in pamphlet form by the Council. 

MELTON Mowsray. At the request of Dr. Montague Dixon, of the Melton 
Mowbray Rotary Club, a preliminary town survey was undertaken, and a 
most successful week was spent by Mr. Farquharson, who spoke to the Club 
at its Monday lunch on his arrival, and, on the Monday evening before he 
left, to an interested audience of the Local Authorities and the Club Members. 
It is possible that further surveys may be asked for in this area. Other survey 
work on which the House is not actually engaged, but on which information 
and active help have been given are the Whitehaven Survey which is being 
undertaken by the local Rotary Club, and the Tynemouth Survey, which is 
being undertaken by the Rotary Club in consultation with Dr. Henry Mess 
of the Tyneside Bureau of Social Research, and as a direct result of the facts 
brought to light during the Bureau’s work on Tyneside. 

ASSISTANCE has, as hitherto, been given from time to time with graphs and 
lantern slides to the Tyneside Bureau of Social Research. Dr. Mess, in 
his report, “ Industrial Tyneside,” just published, acknowledges the initiative 
given by the House. 

Tue Executive Committee regret that it was not possible this year to hold 
the annual Conference and Exhibition in the rooms of the Royal Society of 
Arts as in the last two years. 
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ARRANGEMENTS for 1929. An Easter Vacation Survey Meeting will be 
arranged for ten days either with the co-operation of the Society of 
Friends in the Forest of Dean or, as a purely Leplay House activity in 
York. A Summer School of English Social Life intended particularly for 
American visitors to England at Stratford-on-Avon is suggested for June, and 
it is hoped to arrange this in co-operation with the English-Speaking Union. 
THE report concluded with an expression of thanks to the Executive 
Committee and Council. 





Tue following correspondence between Sir Edward Brabrook and the 
Editor may prove of interest to those members of the Society whose memory 
goes back to its early stages : 


My peaR Mr. BRANFORD, 


Your memoir in the SoctococicaL Review of our dear friend and 
generous supporter, Mr. Martin White, has carried my memory back 
to the times when we three had much to do together. 


I reGRET I have been so little able to help the Society since those times, 
but I am now go years of age, and rarely leave the house. I am glad 
to see that you and others of its supporters are still active, and I hope 
you may long continue so.—Ever yours sincerely, 

EDWARD BRABROOK. 


My DEAR Sir Epwarp, 


I was much touched by the kind letter which my Obituary Notice 
of Martin White drew from you. Your letter made me see what an 
inadequate account I had written of the first stage in the history of the 
Society. I ought, of course, to have gone on to say that in addition 
to the small group which took the first steps, there were others, and 
moreover of mc ~ influential position, who gave their sanction and 
active assistance, and that without the encouragement and practical 
aid of these more eminent public men the Society probably could not 
have been launched, and even if it had been, it could never have achieved 
the early successes which it did, and which have been the foundation 
of all that it has done of useful and vital work since. And amongst 
these names I ought to have said that the two chief personages were 
Lord Bryce, our first president, and yourself, our first Chairman of 
Council. I have never forgotten, but your letter brought very vividly 
back to me how, during the first three or four years of the Society, your 
active guidance and direction of the Council were the means of not 
only steering us clear of all the difficulties that beset a new and ambitious 
Society, but enabled us to make positive achievements. There come 
back to me many instances, but I should like to recall one in particular 
which I expect you have yourself quite forgotten. It was that you your- 
self wrote with your own hand about 60 letters to friends and acquaint- 
ances who were in a position, if they could be induced to join the Society, 
to help us substantially, and I believe that most, perhaps even all of the 
60, straight away gave us their adhesion. This was by far the most 
notable single step in the establishment of the Society as it seemed to 
me at the time, and I still think so. 

Ir occurs to me as I write to say that if you don’t mind I should like 
to publish your letter and this, my reply, as a “ Communication ” in 
the next number of the REVIEW, as it were in continuation and supple- 
ment to the Obituary of Martin White.—Yours very sincerely, 

Victor V. BRANFORD. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A SOCIOLOGIST AS POLITICIAN: The Rt. Hon. John Sinclair, 
Lord Pentland, G.C.S.I1. A Memoir by Lady Pentland. Methuen 
& Co., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


WE students of sociology are seldom if ever attracted to or by the active 
political life, and generally see more hope in modest social endeavour than 
in large party programmes, however eloquently expounded by their leaders, 
not one of whom can we as sociologists fully follow. Yet it is all the more 
our business to be open to all that goes on around us; and particularly 
interesting to have before us for analysis the faithful record of a long and 
strenuous politico-social life and career, such as the present volume admirably 
supplies. It is not indeed the story of a full-blown political leader, for such 
are few ; but that of an all-round, capable and honest rise, at first sight of 
the more familiar sort, from eugenic parentage and orthodox schooling to 
a cavalry regiment, with keen activity in its ideal pursuits, as of polo, hunting 
and racing in times of peace, and charging valiantly in war ; then to political 
elections, first lost, then won, and from faithful party membership to 
successive positions of party whip and minor ministry—the Secretaryship 
for Scotland—followed by a peerage, and next by a Governorship, that of 
the vast Madras Presidency. If this were all, there would be little fresh 
for special review here ; but the vital interest of this biography is in its 
tracing of a life-progress: as of cultivated and public-spirited parentage, 
and vigorously varied self-education, to increasing application of open sym- 
pathies and developing abilities ; not only through reading and reflection, 
but especially by wide and varied work-experiences and surveys, first con- 
tinental, regional and civic, then imperial, indeed almost world-wide ; and 
increasing by ever extending applications to social usefulness. Thus, while 
an officer, he tackles actively the problem of the soldier’s education and 
— training for the return to civil life ; and in order to train himself 
‘or his next service, of politics, he not only read law and started eating his 
dinners, but went to a good coach on the economics of industry, and lived and 
helped in Toynbee Hall. He was not only active in the Association for the 
Employment of Discharged Soldiers, but helped with the Country Holiday 
Fund, the Education Reform League, the Technical Education Conference, 
Adult Schools, &c. He made careful inquiry into a strike ; and he directed 
a Workwomen’s Co-operative Association towards checking sweating. He 
thus came to work with the London Co-operative Society, whose manager 
testifies to “ initiative, organisation and administration of very superior 
quality. . . » His tact, persuasiveness, patience, and steel-like determina- 
tion, coupled with a complete absence of desire to be placed in the limelight, 
almost always brought him success.” 


HE was next unpaid private confidential secretary to Lord Spencer (to whom 
he owed the beginnings of his Liberal faith) when Viceroy of Ireland; and 
he used to say afterwards that “‘ this permanently eradicated in me any curiosity 
about other people’s affairs.” His Toynbee experience had made him an 
enthusiastic social reformer, and when the London County Council came into 
being, he became one of its first members. His record as to speeches was 
of the very smallest, but that of quietly efficient work on committees was 
exceptionally great ; witness notably in sanitation and slum cleansing and 
housing, and in his active initiation of the London Playing Fields’ Associa- 
tion, now become a national one. He works on quietly in Parliament, till 
in 1893 he is called to be secretary to Lord Aberdeen, then Governor-General 
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of Canada; and there spends his spare time in studying for himself the 
various methods of ri sored agriculture and education which were being 
tried in different parts of the Dominion. After three years he is recalled by 
Campbell-Bannerman to fight a difficult by-election in Forfarshire, as, in 
the experience of the Scottish Liberal Whip, “the best man in our party ;’ 
and so his victory was of great value to it. He gives his leisure as secretary 
for the Gladstone Memorial, with its three resultant statues and library, but in 
the main applies himself to current politics in general, and Scottish matters 
in particular, such as education, agricultural as well as scholastic, as fisheries, 
ublic health, and other concrete betterments, besides serving as Campbell- 
rman’s active and devoted lieutenant. He spends the vacations of 
seven years in sixteen trips to the Continent: and through such surveys 
he not only acquired knowledge of foreign relations, but of public health, as 
from milk supplies to city betterments. Such experience leads him to organise 
a tour of leading Dundee citizens to learn from the housing experiments of 
the Corporation of Liverpool, the Garden Villages of Port Sunlight, Bourn- 
ville and the like : and next, he comes to a study of the land question, clearly 
seen in its concrete tragedy, of the decay of rural life. Hence again he 
organises a party of widely differing members, representing the Crofters’ 
Commission, the Congested Districts Board, the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, and the Agricultural Colleges, 
besides landlords, factors, grieves and well-known farmers, from all parts 
of Scotland and of all shades of politics. Their subsequent report describes 
their expedition to Denmark ; and has chapters on education, land tenure, 
co-operation, agricultural credit, dairy, bacon and poultry industries. Later 
he organises similar group visits to Ireland, Canada and even Australia. 
The acute land question in the Highlands again prompts him to regional 
survey in the North, even to the Outer Hebrides. Thus he finds “ a farm 
in Skye which fifty years ago had a population of 2,000 and is now occupied 
by a farmer and a few servants.” 


As thus so model and virtuous apprentice to active life, he was normally 
rewarded in Canada by winning his master’s daughter ; a true and inspirin 
life-comrade, to whom this volume is due, at once so excellent as record an 
as portrait, with truthful estimates as well—written with legitimate wifely 
pride, yet scrupulous avoidance of any exaggeration, whether of fact or 
sentiment. 


AT the end of the following year (1905) he becomes Secretary for Scotland 
in Campbell-Bannerman’s Ministry, and rewins his seat with majority 
beyond anticipation. His record in this well-earned responsibility is too 
long for summary ; but its quiet and thorough-going efficiency, and sound 
impartiality, afford a record and example for that office. His Land Bill, 
though of course severely pruned by the Opposition, passed into “ the 
Pentland Act,” thus soon giving over 60,000 holdings security of tenure. 
Scottish education was substantially improved by him, art galleries and mu- 
seums also ; and a further initiative was that of the Commission, now per- 
manent, on Ancient and Historical Monuments, next established in England 
and Wales. The crisis of fishermen in competition with trawlers was effec- 
tively abated ; and—always for definite survey—he travelled in a single 
year over Scotland 13,000 miles by land, and in his period of office nearly as 
much by sea. No wonder that all manner of definite regional improvements 
and advances were thus started or encouraged. 


“SOME people really enjoy this racketing about; Sinclair did not. His 
health always suffered from it ; and often on these trips he touched no food 
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for days.” In a letter he writes, “ it is a lasting and continual sacrifice to 
put public business, so often, first: and I always think of Dr. Johnson's 
‘ Patriotism as a motive is the last refuge of a scoundrel!’ for it is true that 
there must be so much self in it. I know it. And yet one must be so far 
as one can a ‘ faithful servant.’ ” 


Even with the greatest pressure of business he kept up reading, with copious 
notes and summaries ; and to pass on the right book was to his mind the best 

turn. With his weakened Land Bill passed, his dreams of applying 
it were resolved against by its many enemies ; so Asquith was pressed into 
shelving him, on the professed ground that the Scottish Secretary ought to be 
in the House of Commons ; so he offered him the Governorship of Madras. 
Friends u him not to go to India, since it meant leaving all his interests, 
and even foregoing lucrative offers from the City, with more leisure. But 
his vow of public duty compelled acceptance ; so he soon began for Madras 
a similar career, in many respects on larger scale. Thus, with more of sanita- 
tion, even to malaria treatment ; and of agricultural and industrial encourage - 
ment, and educational advances. Education, too, at all levels, from primary 
to higher, and not forgetting many of the needs of Indian women. 


Space forbids continued summary, though this volume is far from exhausted. 
But enough has been given to outline a life far beyond mere party career ; 
since exemplary in social survey and service. As more politicians become 
studious and applied sociologists like Pentland, we sociologists will soon 
develop to be ctective allies of sound and working politicians too. Hence 
thinking, planning, and working more effectively, together and by turns, 
towards regional, civic, and world-wide Etho-Polity, and each and all of 
these towards Eutopia. For thitherward, since Plato and Thomas More, 
neither students nor workers in this troubled world can cease to search and 
strive—alike in dream and deed. But as yet—‘‘ where no vision is—the. 


people perish.” P.G. 





THE — OF THE GODS: by Christopher Dawson. John Murray. 
1928. 

Tuis is a work of synthesis. It aims at an exposition of the views of modern 

scholars concerning the beginnings of civilisation. Therefore it is asking 


too much to expect consistency, though Mr. Dawson has worked hard to 
digest an inherently indigestible mass of conflicting opinions. 


IN some respects the Introduction is the best part of the book, for Mr. Dawson 
does try, in it, to give us his own view of things. He attacks the problem 
of The Nature of Culture. He discusses, in this connection, the question 
of race and culture, and has some interesting comments to make upon this 
topic. He also devotes some space to the discussion of The Problem of the 
Change and Progress of Cultures. This leads him to the generalisation 
that “the great stages of world-culture are linked with changes in man’s 
vision of Reality.” (xx.) He would define this process thus :—‘ The 
primitive condition of food-gathering and hunting peoples does not neces- 
sarily imply reasonable purpose or any reflective vision of Reality ; con- 
sequently it does not imply civilisation. The dawn of true civilisation 
came only with the discovery of natural laws, or rather of the possibility of 
man’s fruitful co-operation with the powers of Nature. This was the founda- 
tion of the primitive cultures of oes and Babylonia and Egypt. To it 


belongs the discovery of the higher agriculture, the working of metals and 
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the invention of writing and the calendar, together with the institutions of 
kingship and priesthood and an organised state. 


“It governed the progress of civilisation for thousands of years and only 
passed away with the coming of the new vision of Reality, which began to 
transform the ancient world in the fifth and sixth centuries B.C.—the age 
of the Hebrew Prophets and the Greek Philosophers, of Buddha and Con- 
fucius, an age which marks the dawn of a new world.” (xx.) 


Sucu reading as this is stimulating. It sounds as if the author had worked 
out the development of thought during the long ages that preceded the rise 
of the classical civilisation of Greece, and had reached a generalisation on 
the basis of his studies. I should like, for instance, to hear Mr. Dawson 
argue out his “ Recognition of Reality ” position, for it seems to be the germ 
of a big thing. But the chapters that follow do not reveal any sign, so far 
as I can see, of such constructive thought. The theme of the Recognition 
of Reality appears to have been forgotten, and Mr. Dawson is concerned 
for the remainder of his work in constructing a synthesis, not of facts, but 
of opinions. In this he has, it seems to me, succeeded. But whether the 
book is the better for that, it is hard to say. Is it really worth while to try 
to harmonise what cannot be harmonised? Is it not better to examine 
the facts for oneself, and then to say bluntly, “ I believe this or that,” giving 
reasons the while for this belief. 


THE book contains much useful matter. It deals first of all with the Old 
Stone Age in Europe. An attempt is made to work in the “ mana ” theory 
as part of the scheme of thought of primitive man. This ignores the fact 
that Hocart long ago exploded this theory, which, indeed, was due to a 
mistaken interpretation of the facts* The belief in mana is linked up with 
the Egyptian conception of the sa. The sooner that theory is relegated to 
the lumber room, the better for anthropology. 


Mr. Dawson passes on to the consideration of the earliest food-producing 
peoples of Europe. He rightly argues that they were immigrants. He shows 
that they were divided into two groups: the megalith-builders and the 
Danubian peasants, who have both made their distinctive contributions 
to European culture. He then proceeds to discuss the beginnings of agri- 
culture and stock-rearing in Western Asia, and gives a good account of the 
early civilisation, characterised by the making of painted pottery. This is 
followed by an account of the cult of the Mother Goddess among the earliest 
food-producers. Then follows an account of the development of Egyptian 
civilisation. Crete and the A-gean receive treatment in a succeeding chapter. 


Mr. Dawson then turns aside to consider the outlying regions, particularly 
Europe. He deals in successive chapters with The Megalithic Culture ; 
The Warrior Peoples and the Decline of the Archaic Civilisation ; The 
Nordic Culture and the Origins of the Warrior Peoples in Europe. Then 
he returns and considers The Age of Empire in the Near East, t, Asia 
Minor, and Syria. He concludes with chapters on The Bronze Age and The 
Iron Age, and deals with the beginnings of Greek and Italian civilisation. 


THose who wish for a good summary of current theory concerning the 
origin and development of early civilisation will find this to be the best 


available book. It is well provided with maps and chronological tables. 
W. J. Perry. 


*See Hocart, Man, 1914; 46. Fox, THe THRESHOLD OF THE PAciFic, 250 seq. 
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CULTURAL EVOLUTION : A Study of Social Origins and Develop- 
ment. By Charles A. Ellwood, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Missouri, and Author of the PsycHoLocy or Human 
Sociery, SocioLocy AND Mopern Socitat Prosiems, THE REcon- 
STRUCTION OF RELIGION, &c., &c. 


Proressor ELLwoop has put the sociological world under a further indebted- 
ness by the latest addition to his long list of contributions to sociology, pure 
and applied. The thesis and contents of his new book may be briefly 
summarised as below : 

CuLture is a collective learning process which evolves by invention through 
trial and error. Invention is stimulated by crises which call into action 
the powers of the human mind, so that new patterns gain control over be- 
haviour and environment. All culture is a means of control. Primitive 
man had the capacity of storing and transmitting his ideas, and his successors 
have been guided by the accumulations of knowledge and experience. As 
man’s social life has been modified and directed by such acquisitions as 
habits, intelligence and values, the study of cultural evolution is the key to 
an understanding of civilisation. 

Wuart has produced culture? What are the causes of the patterns which 
go to make a culture tradition? A scientific theory of culture must be 
historic-psychological (or psycho-social), that is a theory which traces the 
development of culture from distinctively human traits. Other factors, 
geography, race, instinct, habit, imitation, are contributory influences 
furnishing stimuli and conditions ; they are not dynamic. A recognition 
that man as a social being is largely a cultural product with an active, adaptive, 
pioneering brain gives the clue to a real synthesis of other theories. 

CuLtTurE, then, is coeval with man. It is the differential factor which dis- 
tinguishes all human from all animal groups. Any given culture is a com- 
plex of pattern ideas passed on from generation to generation by some process 
of education. The hunting pattern and the child-care pattern are funda- 
mental in human institutions. It is suggested that business. war, and many 
material occupations have followed the hunting pattern ; while the better 
aspects of social life have grown on the pattern of the family group. War 
is an instance of a cultural error ; for there is no evidence to warrant the 
assumption that the most primitive peoples have fought in communities. Peace 
sentiment alone cannot prevent war, since the war pattern is closely associated 
with the law, government, and vested interests of the most advanced nations. 


THESE general considerations are followed by an historic examination of 
various culture traditions from the evolution of physical tools to the develop- 
ment of education and science. If science be defined as organised knowledge, 
tested by experience, and universal in its application, then science will domi- 
nate all phases of culture. Our present age is characterised by crude experi- 
ment and much instability especially in family life ; but a long view shows 
general advance in rational adaptation. Professor Ellwood refrains from 
prophecy; but he rejects the theory that cultures have a definite life-cycle 
of growth and decay. If it be true that culture is a learning process it has 
no inevitable decline :— 

‘* "THERE is no analogy between the growth of a cultur generall the 
growth of a plant or biological ant ag There raphe! se oa pwc 
between the learning process in an individual and in a social group.” 

Like his other works, this new book by Professor Ellwood will doubtless 
take its place as a much used text-book amongst students of the social .:ciences ; 
for it is not only a lucid and admirable presentation of cultural anthropology 
thoroughly up-to-date, but also it is alive with stimulating thought. yp. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS IN ACTION: ITS INFLUENCE UPON 
EDUCATION : by Barbara Low, with a Foreword by Professor 
Nunn. University of London Press, 10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C.4. 
(5s. net.) 

THE reputation which Miss Barbara Low has built up by her mastery of 

psycho-analysis combined with education, will be further enhanced by 

her new book. The premises of its argument are, first, that man’s social 
inheritance is derived, in part, from strong natural impulses which are capable 
of direction ; and second, that civilisation is preserved and continued by the 
education of the young. As all culture is a product of the human mind, 
effective education must be based upon a scientific knowledge of the mind 
and its workings. If mind manifests itself in conscious and unconscious 
processes, Psycho-analysis, which is the science of their interaction, may be 
regarded as the “ testing-instrument ” of educational theory and practice. 

The contention of this book is that modern methods of education are neither 

effective nor scientific in so far as they ignore the dynamic force of the 

unconscious mind. 


TRUE education is a gradual and harmonious | djustment of the whole per- 
sonality involving a linking up of those instinctive tendencies which have 
been repressed by cultural evolution. The primary factors in the environ- 
ment of the child are the parent and the teacher. How does it come about 
that children leave school without any inclination for creative work ? What 
has happened to the exuberance of their infantile life? It is suggested that 
parents and teachers should seek to obtain personal analysis as a necessary 
equipment for their work, and that clinics should be established for the 
purpose of censultation. It is not desirable nor possible to turn the class- 
room into a laboratory, but the school might be used as a field for scientific 
observation and report. Research along these lines would try to determine 
the stages of development of a child’s interests, and might lead to appropriate 
guidance for each stage. 

Such is, in briefest outline, the case put by Miss Barbara Low in an admirable 


little volume, which all teachers keen to keep abreast with the advance of 
educational theory and its applications, should read. 





MOTIVE FORCES OF THE MIND: by Alice Raven. W. Heffer & Sons 
Ltd. 1928. (3s. 6d.) 
Tuis book is a simple, straightforward account of the instincts, and of the 
‘way in which they organise themselves into emotions and sentiments which, 
as experience, limited by one’s disposition and temperament, grows and 
widens, form character under the guidance of ey The writer 
has well brought out the social uses of psychology by showing that ideals 
would naturally grow out of instincts if beauty were expressed more freely 
in the ordinary surroundings of human beings, who ought not to have to 
withdraw shyly into themselves to enjoy it. They should be able to enter 
into the cultivation of it frankly, in association with others, if not in their 
bread-winning occupations, at any rate in such recreations as dancing and 
“ play-acting,” and the appreciation, or even the creation, of good pictures, 
music and literature. Miss Raven points out that reality need not be obsti- 
nately repulsive, but can be shaped in accordance with ideals ; that complete 
self-satisfaction results from a right adjustment to others ; and that in work- 
ing for the common good the individual “ has the energy of the whole social 
organism behind him.” 
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THERE are statements and opinions in the book with which many psycholo- 
ists would not : for example, that will is the energy of the instincts 
focussed on achieving the ideal” ; that liberty consists in freedom not 

only to act according to one’s character, but also to give unrestricted play 
to one’s protective impulses ; and that confidence in oneself leads to con- 
fidence in others. But departure from conventional thought is, to be sure, 
of the very essence of progress in science as in all other fields of human 
activity. And it may well be that Miss Raven is on the track of some notable 
advance in psychology, both pure and applied. 





RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Monograph published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, U.S.A. (1928.) 

THIs monograph may well «xcite the envy of those in Great Britain who 

are interested in Rural Sociology: it gives an account of a development of 

factual and statistical studies of rural communities that has so far hardly 
been dreamt of (much less realised) in this country. It includes a list of 

“ projects” of sociological research on which work is proceeding, and a 

bibliography of studies of rural communities already published. The 

analysis of method included will be useful to workers outside the United 

States. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has a few complimentary 

copies of the monograph available for persons specially interested in rural 

sociological research. AF. 





THE UNCONSCIOUS 
IN ACTION: 


ITS INFLUENCE UPON EDUCATION. 


By BARBARA A. LOW. 
With a foreword by Prorssson T. Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., D.Litt. 












Tuis is a book for those who are interested in, and concerned 
with human character, their own or other people’s. It deals with 
some of the difficult problems of character-development which 
affect us all in relationship to other human beings. 





“THe whole treatment has a balance and poise . . . . will commend 
itself.”"—Yournal of Education. 


“AN interesting book, and one worth reading.”’—Schoolmaster. 
“ THIs earnest and honest book.” —Child Life. 


Ss. net. 
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